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TYPE DESIGNS: 

riHilR IIISI’ORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


iVs an introduction to the history of type forms, some- 
thing may be said in outline of the story of the invention 
of printing. Printing from movable type was known 
in China long before the invention in Europe, but there 
seems no reason to suppose that any specimens of 
Chinese printing can liave reached the west and we may 
feel confident that the European invention was new 
and entirely independent.^^ Works of reference fre- 
quently assert that printing was invented by Joliann 
Gutenberg of Mainz about 1450, as though this were a 
definite fact, but the whole story is wrapped in obscurity, 
and is built up &om a small number of scraps of evi- 
dence. 'I'here is no single printed book or printed 
fragment which bears Gutenberg’s name, but there 
have survived several legal documents bearing on the 
question, and there are, moreover, the statements of 
contemporaries attributing the invention to Gutenberg. 
For example, Ulrich Gering and his partners, who 
brought the new art to Paris, in one of their colophons 
distinctly refer to Gutenberg as the inventor. The only 
substantial book produced by this first Mainz press 
was a Latin Bible, variously known as the Gutenberg 
Bible, the 42-line Bible, from the number of fines to a 
page, and the Mazarine Bible. The last name is derived 
from a copy which belonged to Cardinal Mazatin. 

^ See T. F. Carter, Th Imeatton of Pri/ifing in China, New York, 
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Another copy in the Bibliothdque Nationale bears 
the signature of a rubricator from which we know 
that he jSnished his task in August, 1456. In 
November, 1455, Johann Fust of Maim; brought an 
action against Gutenberg for the recovery of money 
lent for the printing of tliis Bible and other works. 
We do not know whether the Bible was hnished by that 
date, although it must have been finished soon after- 
wards, nor do we know the result of the action. Ap- 
parently Gutenberg lost the case, because the type (jf 
the Bible remained in the possession of Fust and Johann 
Schdifer, the third man in the partnerslxip. One school 
argues that the Bible is Schoffer’s work, basing their 
argument on evidence which exists that die work was 
rapidly printed and was probably produced after the 
spht with Gutenberg. The case for Schbffer is not 
widely accepted, but the claim is another illustration of 
the obscurity surrounding Gutenberg’s career. How- 
ever, this Bible is not only the first printed book but is 
, . one of the finest books ever produced, a fact which is 
' Iwdly flattering to the efforts of the typographers of 
five subsequent centuries. 

‘ ^ serious rival claimant to Gutenberg is one 
Coster of Haarlem. In the book known as the 
printed in 1499, there appears an account 
derived from Ulrich Zell, the first printer 
^ j^^bgee, who came from Mainz. Zell states tiiat 
i^g was the inventor, but that he was acquainted 
^ ‘^'^o^bild^ng ’fin the Domtuses produced in 
|4 , ^ esact meaning of “ Vorbildung ” in this 

i ^ equally vague term. Them 

fragments of early Dutch 
include 
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Middle Ages. The legend which attributes these frag- 
ments to Coster dates from a century later, and is full 
of impossibilities. Whether Coster was their printer 
or not is comparatively unimportant. They may be 
conveniently labelled “ Costeriana.” They exist and 
have to be accounted for. The controversy about these 
Costeriana has been long, voluminous, unnecessarily 
bitter through nationalist rivalry, and is still unsettled. 
The latest scholar to tackle the problem is Dr. G. Zedler. 
In a massive volume, highly technical and very difficult 
reading, Zedler accepts the Costeriana as the Vorbildung 
of Ulrich Zell, and attempts to show how they were 
produced and to date them. He considers that the 
type was made by a process of casting in sand. No lay- 
man can really pronounce a verdict on this very technical 
subject. Zedler’s thesis may be right, or it may not, 
but at least we can accept the general conclusion that 
the types of the Costeriana were produced by a method 
which proved in the end to be impracticable. They did 
not solve the problem of casting satisfactory type in 
large quantities as a commercial proposition. As to 
their dates Zedler’s case is weak. His reconstruction 
of the time-table of Coster’s press, in which he carries 
back the earliest fragments to a date before the appear- 
ance of anything at Mainz, is forced. We do not know 
yet as a fact that the Costeriana are earlier than Guten- 
berg. We have not the material to settle the question, 
and unless fresh documents are discovered the con- 
troversy will remain unsettled. 

On the other hand types were produced at Mainz by a 
method which proved to be practicable, and this method 
continued to be followed with very little change down to 
the nineteenth century. The first step is the preparation 
of punches ; letters are engraved on the ends of punches 
of hard metal, a very difficult and lengthy tasL The 
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punch is struck into a piece of copper, known as a 
matrix or strike ; the matrix, after justification, is then 
placed in an adjustable hand-casting machine or mould. 
When this macliine is closed or adjusted the matrix is 
at the bottom of a crevice and into this crevice molten 
lead, or some alloy containing lead, is poured. This 
lead, when taken from the mould, is the type, having 
in relief on one end the letter derived from the im- 
pression in the matrix. This hand-casting machine was 
the essence of Gutenberg’s invention and the discovery 
which made possible the book printed from movable 
types. 

Gutenberg did not discover the means of taking an 
impression, he was not the first man to construct a press 
nor the first to engrave letters on steel, to be used as a 
punch. All these mechanical arts and also the art of 
casting were known long before his day. Still less did 
he or any other early printer introduce any innovation 
in the design of letters. On the contrary he copied the 
contemporary letter-formation as known in the manu- 
script book, and in fact gave himself endless trouble in 
order to make his copy as exact as possible. Dr. Paul 
Schwenke s examination of the type of the Gutenberg 
Bible has revealed the number of extra sorts which were 
cut in order that a page of his book might be mistaken 
for a page written by a calligrapher. The Incunablc 
period in the history of the book, which we arbitrarily 
close with the year i^oo. mav be defined tbe nei-md 


Chapter i 
GOTHIC TYPES 

The history of the design of types is a continuation of 
the iiistory of letter formation. It was not until the 
printed book had developed into something altogether 
distinct from the manuscript that the designers of type 
became arbiters of taste in such matters. In the six- 
teenth century Garamond could introduce forms which 
became traditional, but in 1460 this was the function of 
the calligraphers. It is not proposed here to trace the 
history of European letters from the roman alphabet 
through the Caroline minuscules down to the hands in 
use in the fifteenth century. It will be enough to point 
out that all the European hands are descended from the 
same source, the script of the Roman Empire, and that 
although national and local characteristics are to be 
found, yet the German hands of circa 1450 can be paral- 
leled in Italy. These hands are known to us as Gothic, 
a name used first in derision by Italian humanists of the 
Renaissance, for instance Vasari, but in fact have noth- 
ing to do with the Goths. They might more fittingly 
be described as mediaeval, for they are essentially the 
hands of the Middle Ages, as distinguished from the 
humanistic hands of the Renaissance. Early examples 
of the most formal of the gothic hands, the upright and 
angular Textura or “ Lettre de forme ” are found in 
manuscripts written at the Benedictine Monastery of 
Monte Cassino in Southern Italy, North of the Alps 
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this formal letter became the standard for the Bibles and 
service books prepared for the use of the church. For 
scholastic and theological texts a less formal and rounded 
letter was used, for which there appears to have been 
no particular group name, and tliirdly, for work in the 
vernacular, a still less formal and cursive hand known as 
Bastarda. 

The early printers found it necessary to cut three styles 
of types corresponding to these three groups of books, 
the liturgical, the scholastic, and the vernacular. Al- 
though the types found in incunables, especially in 
German incunables, are of very great variety, they can 
nevertheless be classified according to these three groups, 
in a descending order of formality. 

Group The types cut by “ Coster ” and all the 
earliest types cut by Gutenberg belong to this first 
group of the formal gothic hand. This is an upright 
and angular letter characterised by an almost entire 
absence of curves. It may be described as drawn rather 
than written (see fig. i). The different hands are 
arrived at by entirely dissimilar processes of penmanship. 
A scribe who makes a formal gothic h follows a very 
different process from one writing a current h, and uses a 
different kind of pen. Ascenders and descenders are 
short and end in points known as “ feet.” From the 
point of view legibility all the letters are not sufficiently 
differentiated, for example, the n is merely two i’s, and 
the m three i s, placed in contact, so that a combination 
such as imn is obscure. But legibility was not the 
chief, aim^ of the medieval scribe. This formal script 
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paleography show that the name Textus goes back at 
least to the ^elfth century {rf. Wattenbach Das Schrijt- 
msen im Mittelalter, 3rd edition, 1896, p. 297). The 
very interesting advertisement of an early fifteenth cen- 
tury calligrapher, one Johann vander Hagen,i of 
Bodenwerder on the Weser, described by Wattenbach, 
shows^ a “ Textus quadratus,” a “ Textus semiquad- 
ratus, and a Textus sine pei bus,” that is without the 
pointed or diamond-shaped feet. The French call the 
letter “ Lettre de forme,” and the name is used in in- 
ventories of the library of Charles V of France, drawn 
up between 1411 and 1424, and of John, Duke of Berr}^, 
in 1416.* The term was used by Geofroy Tory in his 
aampfleurj, 1529, and the letter was there illustrated. 
Duerer, in his Undmeejssung der Messmg, 1525, shows how 
to construct Textur geometrically, and also shows a 
plate of what he calls a “ freier ” Textur, in which the 
tendency to pointed feet is exaggerated, and the ver- 
mcular Frafctur is foteshadowed. 

because, given the 
fotmality of the design, there could be litde scope for 

B were variations in the matter of 
irrowness and in the construction of 
es in Mr. Morison’s German Incunabula 
'm give us a conspectus of the extent 
could differ. Contrast, for instance, 
ters of Michael Wenssler of Basle 
3) with the open type of Peter Drach 
4). The diamond-shaped heads and 
-s toid to be more pointed than in 

,“ ““10“ of 
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Textura was the standard letter in Germany for 
Bibles and service books ; it is the type of the 42-line 
Bible, the 36-line Bible, the Mainz Psalter of 1457, and 
of all the early Missals. It continued to be used for 
such books throughout the fifteenth century and occasion- 
ally after 1500. But from the time when Ratdolt re- 
turned to Augsburg in i486 and set out to print liturgies 
in the Italian Rotunda, Textura began to go out of 
favour, and by the period of the Reformation was 
almost restricted to serving as a title- or heading-type. 
In the Netherlands and in England two descendants of 
the original Textura had a longer life. The Dutch 
variation known as the Lettersnider type (with M 75 of 
Dr. Haebler’s Kepertorium) had been used at Cologne 
before 1500, and its descendants remained a rival to 
roman in the Netherlands for many years. The old- 
established firm of Enschedd of Haarlem still possesses 
the matrices of a fount of Textura cut by Henrik Letter- 
snijder of Delft about 1490, and a second set of matrices 
is assigned to Cornelis Henriczoon, perhaps a son of 
Henrik. This second tj/pe was used in a book printed 
by the Brothers of the Common Life at Gouda in 1496. 
A third Textura of the fifteenth century in the possession 
of the Enschedes is considered to be of French origin. 
These must be among the oldest types in the world. 
The Lettersnider types were acquired by Johan Enschede 
in 1767 at the sale of the foundry of Jan Roman en Comp 
(see their Proef van Nederduitsche Letters, Haarlem, 1925). 
Plantin had Flemish Texturas, of which there are repro- 
ductions in Updike, pi. 202, and in the following cen- 
turies many founts of “ Flamand ” or “ Duits ” were cut 
by the chief designers, such as Cristoflfel van Dijk, 
Fleischmann and Rosart. 

Most of Caxton’s books are in types of another group, 
but his type 3 is a Textura. One word of this type is 
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foufld on the earliest sheet Icnown to have been printec 
in England, the Indulgence of which a copy issued or 
December 13, 1476,^ exists in the Public Record Office.^ 
lype 3 and its modification type 5, and also types 7 and 
8, that IS to say, one-half of Caxtons’ stock were Texturas 
and from them are descended the stock types of 

de^WoTd^ printers, Wynkyn 

de Worde and Richard Pynson (see fig. 2). The 

traditional Black Letter or English used in Vcountiy 

and shown in most of the type-specimen books of the 

Caslons, the Frys and the Figgins right down to the 

bvThe L acquired 

appearing 

as De wld^tT^ ^ deWibed 

as De Worfe s, but probably in error. As to the name 

by which this type should be described, English is also 

used of a size, while black emphasises a cLracterSic 

^hich IS shared with most other gothic typellTevL 

»me lomam Mr, Motison in the intmTttio“ to ^ 

Gttm® Incumhila has used the word Tea as the Emriish 

* S r 

Rja/ ) ■^'r J®™son in The Later Court Bands of 

V£ *'?' “ ™ t'^eU^stafahshed 

°nneenth and fifteenth centuries. It is the 
name used by the caliigiupher. John Baildon in 

, f> V. 2, 42, we read : “ Fair as a te-xt R ir. . 

book,” On that passage Mr DoLr 

says : “ The tevr ^ w Wilson’s glossary 

- ^ , .ee February 7, z^zS^ 
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mtentu ac mcc«<iio qui (uaiam peccata copies 
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cata fml etatr^qs poft mnltos anos ^ fiipdii^ 
dmtatca cremate (utofbarc^ teteto6*j^ondu 
replcta fiit pcca amozreoi^ adbttc^^tio 

epepio mamfefttiTic cttofetjT.fmg’tt* 

(osfeBin pecopt fiiop^ plcmtadme ?fumari.et 
tadra ut^tttatur fiin’met.qttadmcumttiufuoi^ 
MO babucrmrtei«fVo!^«^eoicaqi refallat.neo 
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Motsus'volens tniquitaoetu ca*|Cobabttabtr 
tnjeta « maUgnuf neqsi pmanebuc mittflnante 


Fig. 3. Fere-humanistica. 
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like fomao, but with neither the serifs of 

roman nor the feet of Textura ; the descenders and the 
strokes which end on the line, including the long s, end 
bluntly ; the a is open as in roman ; the g has sometimes 
an open tail, but more often is shaped like the figure 8 ; 
the d is found in two varieties, one like roman and the 
other like the rounded gotliic ; ligatures of the round 
fo^s such as b and d with e and o are a characteristic. 
The effect of the increased height of the ascenders and 
ength of the descenders is to add to the amount of white 
on the page and to impart a lighter appearance in com- 
pmson with Textura. There is a greater differentiation 
ot letters and therrfore increased legibility. On the 
other hand it still has not the full roundness of roman 
Its upper-case varies considerably, and in some cases 
is almost purely roman (see figs. 3-6). The letter 
stes some cha^cteristics of the renaissance and 
others of the middle ages. Hence it has been called 
tere-humamstica or gotico-antiqua. This last name 

^rVl Hessel in an important 

^cle Von der Schnft ^um Drmk (Zeitsclirift des 
Deutschen Vereins fUr Buchwesen, mzz o. 8 q 

iomant^^r? r considerable 

man tendencies. It was the formal book-hand of the 

earlier Italian humamsts of the fourteenth century and 
m particular of Petrarch. (It has even been ^illed 
P^ardi was a great collector of 
collector had also to be a 
calhgrapher, since in many cases he had to make his own 
book by copymg a borrowed manuscript. Petrarch 
Wlf wrote out many manuscripts and ySs 

KrrS -1-e ^hi^ 



I C^uft&i'ftgeiiinate Frattis ioHi'90citrcf> 
ozdinia iFtatpinirio^«5od;o2i3 tofw 

teifij^is anni ffxab'u dePutens cu ^^en^atii 
eiiagcUoj* n tpliijz mtro&uccoib? fi tabufa 
popttma*3Innpit ftlicit CS^ecmo pnm? 
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comments on the standard of penmanship which he 
d«ired. 

The group of Fere-humanisticas is by no means so 
well-defined nor so easily recognised as the Texturas. 
The types differ considerably in weight and colour and 
the tendency towards roman is often more pronounced 
than in the Durandus type. The curious types used by 
Johannes Regiomontanus at Nuremberg and by Erhard 
Ratdolt in their Calendars have gone so far in that 
direction that they may be regarded as mixed types 
belonging to neither group. The Subiaco type of 
Schweynheim and Pannartz has been called a Fere- 
humanistica, and it has also been called a roman. It is 
cettainly not a pure roman, but it has a serif formation 
which IS unknown to the normal Fere-humanistica. On 
the other hand some types of this group tend towards 
the Italian Rotunda or have Bastarda elements. None 
the less the grouping is valid and useful in typographical 
description. _ We tnay describe a particular type as a 
Fere-humanistica with Rotunda tendencies, if for in- 
stance it has the closed a and the trapezium-shaped g of 
the Rotundas, and thus give a picture of the type which 
is more exact than that given by a vague term such as 
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printing at Treviso and other towns in the north of 
Italy, used a Fere-hunaanistica in the Tesoro of Brunette 
Latini printed in 1475, and in a few other books.^ In 
England the sole example is the first type used at Oxford 
by Theodoric Rood, but that is really a Cologne type, 
and has been identified with a type of Gerard ten Rsm, 
In France, the gothic used by Ulrich Gering, after he 
had left the Sorbonne and set up in the Rue St. Jacques, 
was a Fere-humanistica (see Claudin de I’lm- 

primerk en Fram, 1 , 61-6^. A type of Bartlielemy 
Buyer, the first printer at Lyons, used in 1477 in the 
idiroir de la vk huniaine faite par Fodorl^ue Hlspanlol, is 
of this class, but of Itdian origin. It is type 99G of 
Wendelin of Speier, the first printer at Venice (cf. British 
Museum, Cat. of Fifteenth Century Books, V, 152). But 
oddly enough, the French appear to have been the only 
people who had a name for the group, the “Lettre de 
Somme.” This term seems to be purely typographic 
and no earlier use than that of Tory in Champ fkury is 
recorded, and he does not describe the nature of the 
letter.^ According to tradition it was originally used 
of the type of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, of 
which an edition was printed by Schoffer in 1467 in 
Fere-humanistica. Fournier in his Manuel typographique 
uses the term vaguely of all tlie early standard typL, 
including Bastardas, while the illustration which he 
gives of “ lettre de somme ” set up from actual type is 
in fact a small Rotunda. It appears then that in French 
P^Mting offices the name had survived but not the letter 
Succeeding French writers on typography, e.g. Auguste 
Bernard, followed by English writers, have used the 
Sdiolderer in the Trans, of the BibL Soc, December, 

edition, p. 297, says the term is used in the 
inventory of the hbrary of the Duke of Berry, 1416: but this 
seems to be a mistake. 
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name with as little exactness as Foumiet, It seems that 
originally the “ lettre de somme ” was a French printer’s 
name for our Fere-humanistica. 

In recent years we have seen several revivals of Fere- 
humanisticas. William Morris’s Troy and Chaucer types 
may be classed here. It is an indication of the change 
in the standard of legibility that Morris’ archaic types 


.jjfjannorccuiito 
\ tiatij rcgts i tti5 
rcrcjctoi&icvna 
tticnfia faOru cfl 
mbubni imau 
aggd propfxte 

biij falatijid bu 
cc tuba: 'Tabibc 

J fu f^tm lofctsed? 

titas nu biccrts fe<?c ait bits wtci 




Fere-humamstica, 


have been attacked on the score of their obscurity, 
whereas the fifteenth century types on which they were 
based were chosen as text types for the very reason that 
they were the most legible of the gothic hands. A 
second revival is the re-cutting of one of Schoffer’s 
Fere-humanisticas by Herr Tieffenbach of the Officina. 
Serpentis, of which a page was shown in the Fleuron, 
no. 4, p. 81, and for a third we may mention the Distel 
type cut for the ZMverdistel Press at the Hague. Mr. 
Updike (II, 222) says it “is intended to imitate old 
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Netherlands writing,” Lastly the Ashendene re-cutting 
of the Subiaco type seems to justify even more than the 
original the inclusion of this letter among the Fere- 
humanisticas. 

Group C . — The third main group of gothic types is 
the Italian Rotunda or Round-text as Mr. Morison trans- 
lates it. Paleographers use the term “ Bolognese 
letter ” of a rounded letter used especially at the legal 
school of the University of Bologna. The variety which 
prevailed in Italy by the time of the introduction of 
printing was either derived from the Bolognese letter or 
closely related to it. The advertisement sheet of the 
calligrapher, Johann vander Hagen, includes a Textus 
Rotundus. Dr. Hessel has adopted Rotunda^for this 
important group which has Iritherto lacked an "accepted 
name. German printers of the jSfteenth century, e.g. 
the Brothers of the Common Life at Rostock, used the 
phrase “ Litter® Venet® ” of the gothic founts brought 
or copied from Italy, that is, our Rotundas. From 
the British Museum Catalogue of Fifteenth Century Books, 
we find that Eucharius Silber at Rome described a small 
Rotunda, which he appears to have acquired from 
Adam Rotweil of Venice, as “ littera Veneta.” Venetian 
to a modern printer means roman in the style of Jenson, 
but in fifteenth-century typography Jenson’s Rotundas’ 
had a much wider vogue than his roman. The name 
used by the Italian writing masters of the sixteenth 
century was “littera moderna,” modern possibly as 
opposed to the roman, antiqua; but it may be that the 
name was in use at an earlier date, and that tlie ancient 
letter suggested was the pointed or formal Textura, 
which has a history longer by several centuries than 
that of the Rotunda. In contrast with Textura, Rotunda 
is full of curves, e.g. the b, c, d, e, h, o, etc. The feet 
of Textura have in part disappeared, cf. the m, the thFA 



ft viigeucrlicb ncbreiifdUeii 
i©3s ill 5as recl)rbiicb ^Wb ganc; vnb alt acoeffer^t 
aucbneaamckd seramlet.miPaUcn gertchKnlfe^ 
mcrckfcn nacb bes b^iflcii. 


Fig. 7. Rotunda, 









^nlmtdein operfebnias psaedarf a^obannc 

Sermano ;{2 Qecoie^ noftrae 
jctatia aftronomozu pzincipe Jacobi Sentini 
- TiRi cineftltg Carmina 

H ^|0d«bojt0^tatc 

iaq5turbac&'^^® 

'J^jebcbat Doim'nia 
aureapomalnia. 
BmmlnailUmibiliber 
c]w(aede)lat»ni0 

^na ponia leges aorea mille Oie. /belibcr 

^otiis -z pbocbes bmc tibi nofle licet 
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fine “ Canon d’Espagne ” cut for a Spanish Antiphonary, 
■which was apparently never printed (c£ Updike, fig. 
197). In France, up to the generation of Robert 
Estienne and Geofroy Tory, Rotunda was the normal 
tpe for all works in Latin, and for legal texts down to 
the mddje of the sixteenth century. The Compagnie 
es Libraires at Lyons, a combine of publishers engao-ed 
principally in the production of law books, as late"” as 
1555 pflnted a large folio volume of the Consilia of 
Cardinal Nicolaus de Tudeschis in this traditional letter. 

in England, Rotunda was always an alien letter. 
Lettou’s type (cf. Gordon Duff, Fifteenth-Century Books, 
Roman origin. Both De Worde 
and Pynson had small Rotundas which they used for 
notes with their usual Textura. The Rotundas of 
obert Redman and of Thomas Berthelet were ap» 
patently the last to be used in this country. Redman’s 
^client t^e may be seen in an edition of the Great 
. Charter printed by his widow, Elizabeth, in 1540. 

Berthelet had four Rotundas which he used down to 
IJ44. 

For these two groups (b and c), we have used two new 
boaowed from recent German studies in palseo- 
graphy. The advantage of an exact nomenclature for a 
group of types is obvious. It is maintained that by des- 
cribing a type as a Rotunda of such and such a size a fairly 
^curate imprpsion can be conveyed to the reader. Dr. 
Hessel and other German writers have helped the study 

^ working vocabulary, 
a vocabulary whichis more economical in words and more 
. lUurmnatmg than the vague descriptions of early types 

of a Rotunda of 
® °5 ^"^^^“berg, “ a type less pointed than the 
, C%- 16) ; again a gotico-anti^uai, ■ 




%ib2o oef n^ercgrino Wommm 
re^mpjefib ercduttoallaftia 
fincerita con Fa vita o^Ko 
^nctoje* 

aibw mio fe afpcrnato o refccto foilt. iisire po 
tmt : lectoie. TBonlo arerminio'ocZroia. 
^onkfo:raneDe iRoma. Bon lierron' 
xin>3DevnopHdicoamo:cl9 
twiloria pojtoenairo.Tg&erbofcco- 
ro vengppcrcbeamowcpietsj# 
de me fisnno lafcorra./Ctfc 
oel fcripro:c parole j'ntcn* 
de rcfpondeie porerai. 

Sacomo/Cauicaco 
03 Ioanna fide 
Me rccitatoic 
vinc-r 

vale . f£t come mtefe faipft. 
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according to Hessel, with bastarda elements, of Mentelin 
of Strassburg (%. 21) is described as " semi-gothic.” 
Ulrich Gering s first gothic, another Fere-humanistica, 
IS a gothic fount of transitional character.” Of De 
Worde’s Rotunda (fig. 66) Updike says “the smaller 
has a round quality which is a little like the Italian gothic 
types of the time.” Lettou’s Rotunda (fig. 68) is “ like 
the transitional gothic type ” ; Gordon Duff called this 
type a small Italian gothic.” Of a Rotunda of Berthe- 
et s (fig. 281), Updike writes : “Midway between 
batarde and kttre de forme.” In Reed’s 0 /^ English 
Eeiier Isotmdnes the same type is described as “ a curious 
senu-gotliic ; the only thing curious about it is its 

appearance in England. 

^oup D.— The vernacular types or Bastardas. 

The name Bastarda applied to a hand is found on the 
sheet of Johann vander Hagen, and considerably 
earlier, but again It has not been used in typography 

S3V” Ah®' ‘S’ 

batarde. A bastard script is current or cursive, written 
qmckly and without the deliberation of groups A-C. 
t is fmther characterised by its descenders running down 
to pomts, including long s and f, wMle the ascenders are 
frequendy looped. A typical letter is the a, which like 
our italic a is what the Germans call “ einstockiges ” 
one-storeyed; the g has die tail open. The eailkst 
O^ts of this group are the small types of the Mainz 

u ^ 455 , one of them being more 

thoroughly bastarda than the other; the 30-line In- 

J^u^ence has s and f with pointed descenders, the 3^ 
hne has not. German early Bastardas vary considerablv 
xn respect of pointedness and of colour.^ tI? S 
Hans Schonsperger’s Sacbsmspkgel^ Augsburg, i48^is a 
Hack and round letter, while that of Koberger’s German 
( i; j Nuremberg, 1483, is more pointed and much 
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tadfSeSx madece 
Se €0 pzefent fmrr 
appeff0(0f(m£cd, 

paffectipe attjcfei; 
eefcuievB etSamot/ 
feaee <f3oa^tt006 open( patdetSa 
iiSidt $0 c^iieSmffemtCp^ Samouta 
jispetpd:epiimm0ctrepacefcr^ 
mpmmfmtftempe a^ftemi 
€e$0S0apgmi0ttpamom0ujc» 
afaaoaBn0$dnifi000n(((^meSe 
Sm0no0&Safnoifei& J^afqukpc^Stetf 


‘J J 'i ' L I f'ir-; 


common 

Saktuf ‘ 

co^^neim^^f '’ Bastafdas, were 

confined to the countries north of the Alps, and the 

W Germany was the national French 

hand, the lettre batarde (see fig, lo). The inventor^/ 

of the hb^ of Charles V made ear y in the ffiS 

Srl”tnt“r‘' • 

Ot tfie term All boohs in French were written in this 

in '"^7 printed at Paris 

“icSi toair^^rr ifTh^c*™''': “* ^ 

Vto? vemacdar published by* Antoine 

Veiard are all tn this letter, and as late as i,,o we S 

mon Du Bois printing devotional works of a piotestant 
tendency m batarde. Du Bois was employed by olXy 
Tory to print one of his Books of Honrs m M . 7 ^ 

F7fpn;:e.-s;“? ?e:: r sH 

tatarde by printers Hke the Bonfons at Paris and n, f 
Nourry and Oliver Amoullet at 77 HowlS if 

Jp7ea7d7“hoTegt^S:;7:7 

FouiSe* “aide 777 T “J T' 

was an historical curiosity eighteenth centuiy 

st-wS : f 

=Sisr™t,t&ag 

is ^ften nof difft7&~f 77 
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■ti-nglisli language, IS set in a similar type, loiown as 
:• • Caxton^s type i, less restrained and altogether inferior. 

' ; Caxton’s second type, presumed to have been cut by 
• : Mansion, with which he began to print in England, is 

■ ; ; . , again of the same family, but marred by the excessive 
; number of its loops, by many bad-combining letters 
illli ri r ^ miserable w. French printers needed no w, and 

lllliii' printers, having no model before them, failed 

iIIIIe * ' many years to design this letter in a satisfactory 
; ' . •• maimer. These Burgundian Bastardas, familiar to us 
: i i i : ■: m the majority of Caxton’s books, and in the books of 

|f| iJl-U St. Albans printer (see fig. u), are of historical 
If I ; interest, but as types quite the worst of their class. 
IlilHlrrfy^son did better when he introduced the French 
( j “ lettre batarde ” and liis Dms et Pauper, 1493, set in 
; i ; j. , this letter, is one of the best English incunables. Cax- 
Burgundians did not survive into the sixteenth 
11 i ? i 1 1 " : “ iettre bitarde ” persisted only 

I r? • ! ; * ? '■ Statutes and legal works, often written 

i I 1 1 ,i ' i i Nottnan Fteach* RastelFs Gnfe A.bridgemmt^ ptinted 
.^^35 by Robert Redman, is one of the latest 

■i ^ books 

I ' ! I f j 1 Thomas Berthelet, who had two founts and used them, 
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not only in law books, but in many of his general 
publications, down to 1543 ^ 

The French “ lettre Mtarde ” then passed out of use 
about the middle of the sixteenth century ; but in Ger- 
many the Bastarda has remained the national type, at 
first in the variety known as Schwabacher, and aiter- 
wards in the more familiar Fraktur. 

SCHWABACHER 

The particular variety of Bastarda used by Friedrich 
Creussner at Nuremberg from 1485 (his type 4) became 
the most popular German type for books in the vernacu- 
lar and received the name of Schwabacher. From a 
passage quoted in the “ Archiv fur Geschichte des 
Deutschen Buchhandels,” X, 142, it appears that the 
term was in common use among printers by 1576, and 
must have originated many years earlier. Why the 
little town of Schwabach in Bavaria, where there was 
no printing or typefounding in early days, should have 
given its name to this group, has not been satisfactorily 
explained. (See figs. 12, 13.) 

Schwabacher has the usual Bastarda characteristics, 
the closed, one-storeyed a, and pointed descenders to 
s and f ; the tail of the g is open ; the b,. d and h are 
sometimes looped and sometimes not. The design of 
the upper-case as well as that of the lower-case is fixed, 
with some few variations. In all the earlier gothic 
founts the variations among majuscules are so numerous 
as to defy classification. The upper-case was a separate 
fount, often revealing little attempt at harmony with the 
lower-case. But with these later Bastardas we can take 
account of the capitals also in defining groups. In 
fact the group called the Upper-Rhine type is in its later 
history distinguished from Schwabacher by variations 
in some few capitals only. In Schwabacher the M is 
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H^bler’s M 8i ; othet traditional capitals are A and S 
Finally in colour, throughout its history, the letter wa< 
essentially black. 

There were roughly only tluee sizes of Schwabacher 
of which the middle size, about 90 mm. to twenty lines* 
or 12 to 13 pt., was the usual standard type. The larger 
size, about 106 mm. or 13 to 16 pt., was used for folio 
Bibles and historical works, e.g. those of Heinrich Steyner 
of Augsburg with the Weiditz illustrations, and to a large 
extent also for news-tracts. The smaller size, about 
78 mm., IS perhaps less common. It is remarkable that 
we do not fed gradations up from the n pt. to the 
16 pt., but tliree defimte groups in size. There are of 
comse exceptions, e.g Kopfel at Strassburg printed in 

J ® ^ double columns in a Schwabacher 
measuring only 46 mm. to twenty lines. 

PrStur^H Bastardas which preceded 

Mtui, Schwabacher was easily the most widespread. 

In Nuremberg, where it originated, it is all but universal, 
Stuchs was the only printer of any importance who 
used an Upper-Rhine type. In Augsburg the standard 
about equally between Schwabacher 
and Upper-Rhine types. In the towns where the 

Strassburg, or the Wittenberg 
baXs^ of Schwa 

^ger smes Schwabacher was almost the only vernacular 
yp . I he letter was occasionally used in the Nether- 
^s, c.g. by Cornells Hendiiczoon it Delft in i Nim 

light design) and by Johan 

Ihe few English books extant, printed wholehr 




Oh bicoloQ 

temiftcop^o5 cowfltJt celti5 ptofpbo 
ttcticc ct fi!Tbijkticc*2ifo t:cG 

ciammtticctfftmwn^ 

P9^bc rip^eos «|>injce iMoncfS 
fficpUcane noctem bteitiotis pntbiB 

Jtcrtwfub cdo wgitits ecfo:tn«9 

^t^mmcarnpis 
^CtOO piOpi0t COtuir^ 

»0iitui: ttcuiti ecfetene tepotee 
Cum v<tg45 fcrttit pUftbe 0 abiirl 
Jtiimiitep^cbi 

"KeppitMt »ulm» cofeo bcc<>te 
Wmbmictplaufkn fmiKtno vtcfiFca 
4lg^>iem pofttuciis opwc 
©ole nouart 

TCcwa ptofufo ni4btb^ttd ^tttnote 
pacwmc Ictos mbtct>rtba ^otee 
X^AaiQa,nt (Ir^to t^elegertbo ttiet^cts 
i^qaOie name 

*^o»t minap va|io b 0 ic<t 8 cgco 
wbutiis (eiiit violerttct; iMi|bro 
©oitc iucc^nbo CtnttbA ntoiiettted 
pKlfaponco 

©eb p^c;:tt;em4s agtMtits Offl# 

©pfmt m tern's 3Scp|)ipuo tepeott' 

©ujfitfffis fl<ttu wcitt jcptiltit 
^ - ^ @etw'rt(t milbt 

©crttmrtt gtr^trts rtmmrtM elites 

jebtts (tjcipcunt JbbttliacKftnOe 
iSlm ftib etetno pftbilimc otbii 
iCempOMoeuo 

Fig. 12. Schwabacher. 
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down to about 1550. It was a quarter of a century 
before Fraktur became at all common except in headings. 
In the second half of the century Schwabacher gradually 
declined into its ultimate position of a secondary type, 
used in much the same way as italic was used with roman! 
German type-specimens of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries continued to show Schwabachers along with 
the Frakturs, but in much smaller numbers. One 
result of Its neglect in comparison with Fraktur was 
that the original design remained undisturbed. Whilst 
t le popular letter was subjected to various experiments 
ending in the pallid faces cut by Unger, the Schwabacher 
of the eighteenth century had changed little from the 
&st fount of 1485. Unger, in fact, expressed a violent 
dislike to this letter and declined to concern himself 
with It ; for purposes of emphasis he recommended 
wide spaang rather than the employment of Schwa- 
bacher. The Enschede’s specimen of Die Hochdeutsehen 
^ hrften , 1919, illustrates the development of Schwa- 
bacher for several centuries. In the latest example 
*at of the Leipzig type-founder, Breitkopf, 
dated 1765 there is a certain refining of the thin strokes ; 
but the only specimen in which any attempt is evident of 
e^erimenting with the traditional design is an 
eighteenth century type, Corpus in size, which is de- 
scribed as of unknown origin. German printers of 
to-day have revived Schwabacher, and it is now beine 

used to a greater extent than at any time since the 
Sixteenth century. 

THE UPPER-RHINE TYPE 

The second definite group of Bastardas has in modern 

fmm Upper-Rhine type 

paUv which It originated, and was prto 

pahy used. The earhest founts of the class are found 






Xott eim^^^gler dn (cfekng werlcQt. 
i "■ I voglcr nam mtt jm fein tJ 0 

• §^ alder fa ^embl^d) 

taub vff bcm baum fii3cn / flelt cr 
v>tb orbrtct tttitfJltdj btc ruten/vfi 
fic-mic bent garn ^ctmll^ 5» 


bcm vbgel/ ^offtt crwolt jttalfb 
fa^cft. ©oerbasalfbt^ct/fnbie 


t-.. . — ^^(S^caufffe^cnb/ trat craiiff etn 

fd)laitg;/bfc wart bctilffTcrt »Oi (cbmcr^en »nb bdp ben men 
feben.^o cr nun erkg/ fpra^ cr / 2lcb mir armcn/ber em an# 
bem fabctptl / tjnb ic^vbn dm anbern troffen x>n ver^ffter/ 
jiirb atjb* iDtfc fabcljelgt an ble bctrilgUcben menftfeen/ttje’# 
(be btcE jr\>ff|cQ t>e:bergen/vrtb bb<i) von anbcjn bas tdben, 
"XJon tint warfager bem aneb fein gut geflolen marb. 

me'^ffager fa^ auff bent 
l^marcf t vnb war(agt,S» bent 
^^6am etner$tttcrrta?nb vertflrt 
bet jm bad bie t^&ren (elncs bwfes 
$erbrO(^)e«?cren/»ttb allcs genont 
men bas }m toct.Jbo etJiiffQct 
ber marfager vnb dlctc beim.^cri 
fa|>e cinerTauffenbe a«/vit (peaebA 
7 ' — * (3& bu narr/ beranberfrembbge# 
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with Ludwig Renchen at Cologne (1484), with Peter 
Schoffer at Mainz, the Breidenbach type, and with 
Johann Grueninger at Strassburg in the same year as 
the_ first Schwabacher, 1485. In the lower-case the 
design differs from that of Schwabacher by the presence 
of more looped ascenders ; in the upper-case the chief 
distinguishing letter is the M, H$bler’s M 44. In fact 
the M is the test letter, by the presence of which a type 
is included in the group. The H is only exceptionally 
the usual Schwabacher form. In size nearly all Upper- 
Rhine types are round about 50 mm. to 20 lines, never 
much smaller and only rarely of a large size. Sigmund 
Grim at Augsburg had a fount of this class measuring 
III mm., but usually the larger founts were pure Schwa- 
bachers. 

This grouping is not altogether satisfactory, because 
in fact the Upper-Rhine type is not essentially different 
in design from Schwabacher. J. Wegener in Die 
deutsche oherrheimsche Type, 1909, has traced the group 
down to 1550, taking as his basis M 44, and many of 
the founts in his Ust differ from Schwabachers solely 
by the occurrence of this M. Even in the fifteenth 
century we find a type like that of Conrad Kachel- 
hofen at Leipzig (see Ein Tuechlein von dem Sterben, 1494), 
which is simply a Schwabacher with M 44. The looped 
ascenders found in Schoffer’s and Grueninger’s types 
tmd to be eliminated, with the result that the lower-cases 
of these two Bastardas become identical. Gruenino-er 
certainly kept his looped ascenders down to the end*^of 
IS career in 1532, but the majority of the sixteenth- 
cmtury Upper-Rhine t^es are not especially marked 
off from Schwabacher in this respect. Two series of 
types should not be divided because of differences in 
one or two capitals. The Upper-Rhine type is a, con- 
vement sub-group within the larger Schwabacher 
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gtoup. It seems probable that to a sixteenth-ceatury 
printer, who had not heard of M 44, a type of this 
group would have been known as a Schwabacher. 

As its name implies, this Bastarda was used principally 
in the Rhineland towns from Mainz southwards, with a 
few examples at Cologne. It was common at Basle 
and is found in the books of Christopher Froschouer 
of Zurich. 

THE WITTENBERG LETTER 

The next Bastarda group is a genuine classification 
with some marked differences in design. It was of 
much more local use than the others, and mainly confined 
to Wittenberg and the neighbourhood, whence the name. 
Actually it appears first at Leipzig at the press of Mel- 
chior Lotter, his type ii, in 1508. Letter was after- 
wards at work in Wittenberg, where his type came 
into general use. The M is H®bler’s M 48. In the 
lower-case the distinguishing characteristic is the short- 
ness of the ascenders, resulting in a comparatively large- 
faced type. Wittenberg letters vary little in size, they 
measure round about 95 mm. to 20 lines, that is to say, 
they are much the same size as tire medium sizes of 
Schwabacher and Upper-Rhine type. The fact that the 
Wittenberg letter looks bigger is a matter of height of 
ascenders. For the same reason a page in this letter 
has an unusually close-set appearance. It seems to be 
confined to Wittenberg and Leipzig and the towns in 
that neighbourhood, such as Dresden, Magdeburg and 
Erfurt (see fig. 14). 

FRAKTUR 

The fourth Bastarda group is the last to appear in 
type, but historically the most important. The sheet 
of Vander Hagen shows that a hand called Fraktur, 








Fig. 14, Wittenberg Letter. 
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-t result of these Schnorkel and of the pointed 
rs in the lower-case is a spiky and restless design 
lesign decidedly inferior to Schwabacher. Two 
may be given for the ultimate defeat of the 
[esign by Fraktur. Just as Rotundas had driven 
manisticas out of the printing offices, because 
ere more economical of space, so again the 
:r Fraktur appealed to the printer’s pocket, 
ond reason is that the printers after 1550 actually 
have preferred the fussiness of the new letter. 

ggerated use of it on title-pages is evidence of 
'erence. 

:en 1513 and 1524 eight varieties of Fraktur were 
rst were the three cut for the Emperor Maxi- 
printer, Hans Schonsperger, of Augsburg. 

; already mentioned that one was designed by 
Rockner and cut by Hieronymus Andrae. 

, known as the Gebetbuch type, was used for the 
orarum ad vsum Ordinis Sancti Georgn, which 
on December 30, 1513, from Schonsperger’s 
Kautzsch in his Entstehung der Frakturschrift 
fgests that Schonsperger may have cut this first 




Fig. 15, Nuremberg Fraktur, 1522. 
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retch, Gedfuckt zu Nuremberg durch Hieronimum 
Formschneyder, 1539. Besides a number of unsigned 
books in the same Fraktur, there is one book, B.yn 
wunderlkhe Wejssa^ng von detn Bapstum which reads in 
the colophon “ Gedruckt durch Hans Guldenmundt.” 
Other books printed by Guldenmundt are in Schwab- 
acher. 

The second Nuremberg printer who designed Fraktur 
was Johann Petri. In 1525 he issued a printer’s speci- 
men-sheet showing besides his other types three sizes 
of his new design. The two smaller sizes had already 
appeared in a Psalter of 1524, a reprint of the Wittenberg 
Psalter of the same year. The largest size, a 36 pt., 
rather like the Gebetbuch type, was without capitals, 
and appears as the main text in, I believe, only one book. 
Der B Salter teufsch of 15 23 is perhaps the most remarkable 
of all the early books in Fraktur. The headings are in 
Petri’s second size, about 14 pt., and the capitals belong 
to a Rotunda. This type is not included by Crous and 
Kirchner^ in their list of early Frakturs. Of other 
books printed entirely in the second there are the 
Tfircken belegerung der statt Wien, and a Hans Sachs, 
All Komisch Kaiser nach ordnung, ttc., unsigned. The 
smallest size appears as the main text in Burgermeister 
von alter her bin ich genant, unsigned. As heading type, 
Petri made use of the Gebetbuch type rather than his 
own design. 

According to Crous the Wittenberg Psalter in Luther’s 
translation of 1524 was printed by Cranach and Doting. 
The type appears again in an unsigned book of 1525, 
B. Gretzinger’s Kyn vniibermntlich beschirmbuchljn, but 
only for the register. Die Epistel an die Colosser, of 15 27, 
bearing the imprint of Simphorian Reinhart, is set 
entirely in this Wittenberg Fraktur. 

^ Die gotischen Schriftartem^ 1928 . 
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Wolfgang Kopffel, of Strassburg, printed a New 
Testament in 1524 in a Fraktur measuring 95 mm. to 
20 lines. Some of the type appears on the tide-page 
of Casper Hedio’s Von dem ^ehenden ^0 predig bescheen 
im Munster and in Catharine Zell’s Entschnidigimg, etc., 
both of the same year. In January of 1525 Ckistoph 
Rudolif’s Behend vnnd hiibsch Rechnmg is set entirely in 
the Fraktur; but at no time did Kopifel make more 
than occasional use of the type.^ 

The Wittenberg and Strassburg Frakturs were like 
the design of Formschneider of Nuremberg which, as 
we have said, became the traditional Fraktur. 'When 
Sigismund Feyerabend at Franicfurt in ij6o printed the 
German Bible in Fraktur, Schwabacher was doomed. 
By that date Frankfurt had become the centre of the 
German book-trade, and the publications of Feyerabend 
show that Fraktur had become the fashionable type for 
books in the German language. 

Even before it became the normal text type, Fraktur 
had won popularity as a heading type. The type- 
designers exaggerated the Schnorkel of the upper-case 
lor the purpose of decorating title-pages. But tliis 
exaggeration was not found to be enough, and full 
satisfaction could only be obtained by cutting the titles 


printers who used Frakturs as text types by 15,5 wre 
P^p Ulhart at Augsburg (see B. Vogter Ainnut^lkh . . . ^Artvne^ 
Bfidtm, 1531) Mathi^ Apiarius at Strassburg^ from 1531 Le 
several tracts by Matto Bucer), Georg Ulrich at Strassburg (see 
Du mv mlt, der landschajten vnnd Insuhn, etc., 1534, a book pfinted 
m double co ui^s in a small sixe of Fraktur, ao lines meSv 
, only 71 mm.), Mdchior Letter at Leipzig (see G. Wicelius Skbfn 
psalmn, y 34, and other tracts by Wicelius). The same type wIJ 
used by Hans Luffi (see ^kgung D. M. Luthers vber den ^Ibs md 
Jretssigst Capitel des Propheten^E^^^ 1535), whilst N. Schirlentz 
used a larger size m ^sebreibmge eines heiligen freyen Chrisilichen 
^ r’ Wwgand Han at Frankfdrt (see Johann 

, Adelphus Kejser Pndmebs ies Ersten , . . imieb gesehkbten, in 5 ) 
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on wood. Crowded title-pages are familiar in seven- 
teenth-century English books, but the lack of restraint 
implicit in Fraktur allowed the German printers to go a 
step further and to produce the very worst title-pages 
in the history of the book. The lower-case was sub- 
jected to various experiments in condensation and in 
enlarging the face, in much the same fashion as that 
introduced by the Dutch with their roman types. Thus 
in the specimen of Frakturs issued by the Luther foundry 
at Frankfurt in 1678 we find a Grok Fraktur, that is a 
letter of a large face in comparison with its body. This 
is the “ gros oeil ” fashion which we refer to below in 
dealing with roman types. In the specimen of 1768, 
issued at Frankfurt by the widow of J. H. Schippelius, 
one Frakmr is described as Lange, that is condensed, 
and another as Bj^nk, a description which seems to be a 
contradiction in terms when applied to this letter. 
However, the design in general was not radically altered, 
and the best founders of the eighteenth century, like 
Breitkopf at Leipzig and Haas at Basle, observed the 
original tradition handed down from Formschneider. 
It is not until we reach Unger that any serious attack 
was made on the letter. 

Johann Friedrich Unger (1753-1804) was at first a 
woodcutter. He became a printer at Berlin in 1780, 
and added a type foundry to his business about the year 
1790. He started with matrices acquired in part from 
the Luther foundry, and also from Firmin Didot of 
Paris. His introduction of the modern-face roman of 
Didot into Germany is described below. The first 
specimen of his work as a type-designer appeared in 
1793, Probe einer neuen Art Leutscher Leftern, with a 
second edition in 1 794. In the introduction Unger gives 
an account of his experiments and intentions with regard 
to Fraktur. He says that he had conceived the idea of 
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refor^ the letter eight years ago. His friend, 
J^rnnin Didot, made three attempts to carry out his idea 
of a reformed Fraktur, but none of them proved satis- 
factoty. Finally he had himself to imdertake the 
laborious task of learning to cut types, and with the 

Gubitz, succeeded in producing- 
two different designs. He tells us that his purpose was 
to round off the corners of the lower-case and to remove 
the gothic “ Sclmorkel ” of the upper-case. He remarks 
also that some letters of the traditional Fraktur are not 
si^ciendy differentiated; there is confusion between 
the b and d n and u, and V and B. Further, he says that 
he tried to borrow the “Helle und Zarte » of the Latin 
scripts. As to the result, he had no great success in 
Ills own day and, except in Germany, has received little 
coi^endation from writers on typographical history, 
prhaps less_ t^n he deserves. Mr. Updike dismisses 
him very bnefly, and Morison refers to his design 
as a pallid abomination.” The Unger Frakturs have 
come mto the possession of the Enschedes and are ex- 
ceUently displayed in their specimen of Die Bochdeutschen 
They show two sizes described as “ Erster 
Versuch and the later design, as well as one of Didot’s 
e^riments. The Didot and the Cicero “ Erstf^r 
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claims of Fraktur and of toman, rests on nationalist 
grounds. Unger at any rate did make a Fraktur as 
legible as any hitherto cut ; in fact by smoothing out 
the angles of the lower-case he approached more nearly 
to the despised design, Schwabacher, But in colour 
he went to the other extreme and by copying the light- 
ness of roman produced the pallidness which is the 
chief ground of complaint against him. It was in this 
way principally that he left his mark on future typo- 
graphy. Frakturs of the nineteenth century are de- 
finitely more pallid than the earlier designs. 




ROMAN: THE VENETIANS AND OLD 

GROUP 


UUR roman types are based on the book hand of the 
renaissance humanists, which was developed, principally 

fifteenth century. 

I lie band is known as “humanistic” or “ neo-caroline ” 
and when translated into type received the name of 
httera antiqua.” Although in 1450 it was the most 
odem of letters, yet it was derived from a script, the 
Carohngian, which was more ancient than any gothic 
descendant. Our name roman, taken from the French 
IS perhaps as good as antiqua. The upper-case at least 
IS pure roman and the lower-case is an immediate 
descendant. However the name probably originated 
rom the fact that the first roman used in France, that 
ot the Sorbonne press of 1470, was copied from the 
lount of Schweynheim and Pannartz used at Rome from 
1467. As against three main groups of vothir fbei-p 





CHABRIADIS VITA, 


^^^^^HABRIAS ATHENIENSIS HIC 

habitus e duabus: 
M res<5j multas memoria dignas g^it* 

ex his eluc& maxime inuentum. 
cius fprcjelio quodapud thebas fecit; 
i cum boetiis fubfidio uenifr&.Nantp 
in ea uidoria fidentem fummum ducem Agefilaum 
fugatis iam ab eo cddudidis cateruis reliqua phalange 
!oco uetuit cedereiobftixoqj genu fcuto^iedaq? hafta 
impetum exdpere hoffaum docuitJd nouu Agefilaus 
intuens progredi no eflaufus ; fuosq? iam incurrentes 
tuba reuocauit.Hoc ufq? eo giaedafamacelebratue :ut 
iilo ftatu Qhabrias fibi ftatua fieri uolueritiquaepublice 
ei ab adheniefibus in foro cdftituta efl:. Ex quo fadhim 
eut poftea Athleta: cseteriqj artifices his ftatibus ftatuis 
poncndis uterentur cu mdionaeffentadepti-Chabrias 
autem multa in europabellaadmmiftrauit . Cum dux 
athenicfiu eff^: tin se^to fua fpdte geffit.Na Nepte^ 
nabum adiutum profedus regnum ei conftituit Tedt 
idecj,pn;fcd publice ab atheniefibus Euagorae adiutoc 
datus Jneq? prius inde difceffit q totam infulam hello 
deuinccret.C^ia ex reathenienfes magnam glorid funt. 
adepri Jnterim*beliu inter xgypdos feperfas cdflatu it 

Fig. 1 6. Jenson^s toman. 
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“ F^eaicarorum ;>acre theolosie 

Inprimisdifcorditks nonuHas inter ^cflos Eu 
Icbiu Hycronymu ct Aureliu Auguftmu Sadie 
eccicficdodlores circhaquas plurimas dodlom 
aiiom opinioes add ucit 

Secundoduodecim fibilfarum uatidma quede 
chriito ediderutcum eamm fi'guns propordona 

Tcrcio Carmina Probs Centone CfarifTime foe 
mine Romaequeex Maronis carmibusad cor 
roboratione ueteris noui^ teftameri dmmo inoe 
niocxcerpfit ® 

Quarto diui Athana(y Simbolu Quicuqjuuft 
aftiusefle Cum bead Thome aquinarisexpofi^ 
tione • 

Quito Domicl Oradonepcf cundebeatu Tho 
ttia palcherdme cxplanata 
Sexto Angelica Salutatione per cundem 
SeptimoHymnum Tedeu laudamuscucxpoli 
tiocper eunde beatuThoma Compofita 

^*'g®^^cus Hymnus Gloria in ex 
celfisdeoper eudem beatu Thomam diuinitus 
explanatus 

Hg. 17. S. Riessioger’s roman. 
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Within the first decade of the history of roman types 
we reach the design of Nicolas Jenson, 1470, which 
has_ frequently been re-cut and has been the most higiily 
praised of all romans (see fig. 16). The excellent 
composing qualities of his letters and their evenness in 
colour have been particularly commended, and Jenson 
seems to have understood that these points are of greater 
importance even tlian the design of individual letters, 
m fact some of ins letters are not above reproach. Mr. 
Morison has criticised the ugliness of his straight- 
shmked h, a form introduced by Jenson, and the undue 
leight of Ins capitals. As to tlie h, at least the new form 
differentiates that letter from the b. Erhard Ratdolt 
Venice, 1476, preferred the earlier h. The g also is 
by no means a perfect letter, and several of the 
capitals, apart altogether from their sixe, are poor in 
design, for instance the M with its slab serifs and the O 

S convincS 

that the Jenson roman deserves all the praises that have 

his 

hds page certainly something satisfying about 

Individuality of type design, winch is a characteristic 
ot the Incunable period, is as pronounced among the 
mly romans as in any one group df gothic types. But 
from the time of Jenson until about 1495 no printer 

^ f importance for 

the historical development of this letter. Some printers 
reverted to mixed types, like the Ptolemy deSgn of 

orX'^Tf of Ulm. This roman, perhaps modelled 
on the humamstic hand of Nicolaus Germanus, the 
editor of the Ptolemy of 1482, has a gothic g and a rather 

like that of Crtrardus de Lisa at Tteviso ; the g and the 
J, the unusually long ascenders and descenders, and the 



efl-lima^vobis pater mchtc*limam tcfer/ 
uaui. V t huicopen deo volcnte 5C. corjrc 
cTrio veflra-fplendorem-SCaudrontasp/ 
& beat pbennitatem p omni-i benediefrus 
S'deus.Amen. 

(ffnclpit hiflroria fcotaftica 
I theo logic difcjplinc ‘ 

*^^*^^^*®*^^***^ palacio tres 
habere manfiones.*auditormm vel confi 
I ftonum.in QUO ?ura difccrmt Genacu/ 
iu*in quo abaria diftrihuit. Tfcalartiu 
in quo quieicit.^d hue modu impatoF 
nofter-qui iinpatvefcis*52 n 3 an.mu)yii 
babet^p audaono* vbi ad nutum caua 
omnia dilponuniVudeillud-celum bC 
terram ego irapIcofcdmhancdicit:d6§ 
Vnde dni eft terra SC .p^Anima lufti 


f dclicie funt ci rcquieftc 

ibi.-^^ecufiliisbomwB- fcd’mbanc 
atcit; i^onfus-jj animam cuiuC* mfti 
fponfa.^acta.„ fcriptud:^ cenaeVw 
qua fic fuos metnauut fobnos j*ddat. 


cum stfenfuad eft m facta ftripta- idipm 

Fig. 1 8. G. ZaineFs roman. 
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rather exaggerated serifs of tliis type are closer to the 
humanistic hand than the Jenson model.^ 

That the roman types of Aldus Manutius represent 
the beginnings of the old-face group is the discovery of 
Mr. Morison, and a discovery of some importance for 
the understanding of the evolution of type forms. The 
statement that Garamond took Jenson’s roman as his 
model, a statement frequently repeated in the histories 
of printing, has stood in the way of a correct view of 
the origins of our principal book type. Mr. Morison ^ 
has examined Aldus’ roman in its various states, and has 
found that where it differs from Jenson it agrees with 
Garamond. ^ The type of the Poliphilus is comparatively 
condensed— it is characteristic of early romans that 
they consume much space— the capitals are both narrower 
and shorter, the lower-case e has a horizontal straight 
to the eye, as against the oblique straight of Jenson. 
All these points ate found in Robert Estienne^s first 
Garamond, and when in addition we find in Garamond 
an M with no serif on the right limb and a G with a 
serif extending to the inside only, and that these rather 
pecifiiar forms occur in the capitals used in the De Mtna 
of Pietro Bembo, printed in 1495 in an earlier state of the 
Poliphilus roman (see fig. 19), the supposition that 
Garamond modelled his design on that of Aldus becomes 
a certainty.^ It may be noted that the Aldine capitals 
^e inscriptional, like the lettering of classical Rome as 
found, for instance, on the Arch of Trajan. The slab 
serifs of Jenson’s M and of the A and N of other early 
romans are now discarded. Our upper-case is the only 
literally roman letter among our types. It seems 


*1. ^ TR^i Schoiderer’s article in the Trans, of 

me nibL Soc*, December 1929, &g, 3, 

FesteSrii^%2{' in the Gutenberg 


PETRI BEMBI DE AETNA AD 
ANGELVMCHABRJELEM 
LIBER.:- \ 

Fa(9:uin a nobis pucris eft , ct (juidemi ie- 
ciulo Angele; <juod meminifle ce certo 
foojuc friKftus fti-idiorum n.oftroni!n_, 
c[uos feebat ill^ aetas n.5 tarn maniros , q 
ubcreSj/eiTipcr tibi alicpiospronierenius: 
nain. fluedolebasalicjuicl, flue gaudebas j 
c] uae duo flint tenerorum aniniorum ina 
ximepropnaeaffe<ftiones;con.tinLUo ha- 
bebasaIiquidame,quodIcgeres,ueI gra- 
mIatioms,ueIcoiafbIationis;imbedlluni 

ni q uidem illiid.et tenue> flcud nafcenda 
omnia,ctina’pientia;fed tamen quod eC- 
fetfatisampliina funimm argumenmm 
aitiorisfliintni erga temeL Verum po- 
ftea4 ®n.^«’'dcenribus etftudia,et iudi 
duminaeucre ; ndfq;cotos tradidimus 
graeds magiftris-erudiendos ; remiffiores 
paulatiin fofti fumusadfcriben.dum,ac 
iam etiain minus quoddieaudentiora;. 

Fig. 19. Aldine roman. 
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probable that Aldus himself was not especially interested 
in the design of roman letters — his interest was in Greek 
literature and in the publication of the classics — and that 
the chief credit should be given to his type-cutter, 
Francesco Griffo, an account of whom is given below’ 
men Robert Proctor condemned the Aldine founts^ 
Greek, roman and italic, he was unfair as to the roman’ 

prejudiced probably by his justifiable objection to the 
Aldine Greek. 

It is sigmficant that Aldus had no gothic types. In 
Italy by his day, there were only two classes of books 
which tradition required to be set in Rotunda, law books 
and Liturgies. But in other countries, where the 
revival of learning followed at least a generation behind 
the new renaissance letter was far less popular By 
1480 only ten roman founts are recorded in. the presses 
of Germany. Their number began to increase rapidly 
after 1490, the printers of Basle in particular leading 
the way. Basle has been called the gateway by which 
the new learmng entered Germany. Johann Amerbach, 
the leading printer there in the nineties, had learnt to 
prmt in Venice and had several roman types in the 
Venetian style. Similarly the only printer in the Nether- 
lands who used roman in the fifteenth century, Johann 
von Paderborn at Louvain (1474-96), had also worked 
at Venice. In other cases the influence of humanistic 
scholars can be traced in the introduction of roman 
^es, where the readers were hardly ready for them 
Two professors of the Sorbonne, Guillaume Fichet and 
Johann Heyiflm, in 1470 brought the first printers into 
Fmnce Ulrich Genng of Constance, Martin Kranz and 
Michael Friburger of Colmar. Their press was set up 
in the college and their type was roman, modelled on 
mat whim Schweynheim and Pannartz were using at 


0: 


' x-annartz were using ai 

, Rome. The first book printed, the Epistolce of an Italiar 
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renaissance scholar, Gasparinus Barzizius, was a text 
intended for students of Latin. When Gering and his 
partners had left the Sorbonne and set up their press 
in the Rue St. Jacques, they soon returned to the native 
gothic. It was not till after 1500 that the tide began 
to turn in favour of roman, again under the influence 
of a student of the new learning. Josse Badius, before 
he began to print at Paris, had studied at Italian uni- 
versities and had been a press-corrector for Johann 
Trechsel at Lyons. Badius and his contemporary Henri 
Estienne, the first printer of that famous family, led the 
new fashion in France and prepared the way for Tory 
and Garamond. In Spain, as in France, printing begins 
with a roman type and afterwards the native gothic 
prevails. Lambert Palmart, a Fleming, in 1474 printed 
at Valencia the Obres e Trobes of Fenollar in a roman 
t5rpe, but his example was not followed. The great 
majority of Spanish incunables and even of the books 
printed in the first quarter of the sixteenth century were 
set in Rotunda. The few books printed in roman were 
generally the works of scholars interested in the new 
learning, such as Antonio de Lebrixa. 

The roman, or as our early printers sometimes called 
it, the white letter, first appeared in England in 1509, 
and again was more probably due to the author of the 
book than to the enterprise of the printer. Petrus 
Gryphus of Pisa came to England as papal collector in 
February, 1509-. He remained there for three years, and 
on his return to Italy in 1512 was made Bishop of Forli. 
The speech which he was to have delivered at his audience 
before Henry VII was never spoken, owing to the 
death of the King, but he had the Orafio printed by 
Richard Pynson in a roman type. The dedication is 
dated “ Idibus Maii,” so that the speech may be sup- 
posed to have preceded two other books of the same 
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year, in which the type is found, a Savonarola tract, 
Serm Fratris Hieronjmi, with a preface dated October 8* 
and Alexander Barclay’s translation of the Ship of Fools] 
issued on December 13. The type is used for the 
half-title o^y of the Savonarola, and for the Latin text 
of the Ship of Fools, the English being in Textura. 
Pynson’s roman was used by Antonius Venetus at Paris 
in 1502 ; both this and the very similar letter used by 
Wynkyn de Worde from 1525 ^ closely resemble con- 
temporary French romans, for instance that of Josse 
Badius at Paris. The lower-case is not very good, 
and the upper-case distinctly poor. The smaller roman 
of De Worde used from 1 5 20 (20 lines = 81 mm.) is better 


his books (see figs. 20, 21). One roman of this class has 
survived to our day, and is part of the wonderful col- 
lection of e^ly types owned by the Enschede of Haarlem. 
In the specimen of this roman issued in 1526 they attri- 
bute it to Peter SchbflFer of Mainz, and consider it to be 
the oldest type in their collection. It came to the 
Haarlem firm in 1768 from one Jacobus Scheffers, a 
printer at Bois-le-Duc, a descendant of the Schoffers. 
Their dating of the type is, perhaps, too early, but it is 
at least early sixteenth century. The third roman used 
in England was that of the Cambridge printer, John 
Siberch, or Johannes Laer de Siborch, in which he 
printed some ten books in the years 1521 and 1522. 
This roman was probably cut in Cologne. Siberch’s 
roman appears condensed, but tliis seems to be due to 
the narrow bodies of the letters rather than to a con- 
densed face ; the c, however, is actually narrow in face. 
It may be noted that Siberch’s g is without the rudi- ■ 

: 1 See Isaac English and Scottish Printing Tjpes, vol. I, figs. ii 
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mentary stroke— the ear— at the top right-liaiid comer 
which has persisted by the force of tradition with but 
few exceptions. 

The fact that English printers did ultimately adopt 
roman as their standard type seems to be almost acci- 
dental. \^e have noted above that Textura was still 
regularly employed in the seventeenth century in certain 
classes of books. English black letter might very well 
be the normal letter to-day for books in the vernacular, 
just as Fraktur is in Germany. We have no black letter 
\ ersus roman dispute, perhaps because in the sixteenth 
century our printers were conscious of their inferiority 
to continental printers, in particular the French, whose 
lead they followed. There was no English standard to 
be maintained. The German printers on the other 
hand did not forget that they had been the first to develop 
the art, and were naturally inclined to resist foreign 
innovations, at least when printing in their own language. 

If the comiection between “Garamond” and 
fifteenth century romans was obscure, there was equal 
obscurity until recently as to the history of the Garamond 
founts themselves. The account given by earlier text- 
books ran somewhat as follows : “ Garamond took 
Jenson as the model for his new roman; about 1540 
he cut several sizes of roman and italic for the King’s 
foun(^.” The 1540 was due to the Imprimerie Royale 
who in 1845 IS’beiled their caracteres de I’universite ” 
as Garamond 1540.” The existence of these “carac- 
teres,”_ called Garamond on such high authority, spread 
: confusion, since the types could not be found in any 
i j sixteenth century book. The story that Louis Luce 
J the letters in the eighteenth century is probably 

ij diie to this state of uncertainty. Mrs, Warde’s (Paul 
discovery that these famous “carac- 
• . t^es , were not Garamond’s and not even of the six- 
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teenth centuty, but were cut by Jean Jannon, printer 
at Sedan and Paris, who issued his specimen in 1621, 
has cleared the way and made it possible to give a 
reasonable account of the Garamond roman. 

In her article on Garamond which appeared in No. 5 
of the Fleuron, Mrs. Warde has traced the new roman 
back to the year 1531. In that and the following year 
at least four printers at Paris had their “ Garamond ” 
foxmts. First in the field was Simon de Colines, with 
his Terentianus fount, so called from an edition of the 
De Uteris Horati of Terentianus Maurus, finished in 
November, 1531. Colines seems to have been experi- 
menting with the design of roman for some years ; 
editions of the Greek medical writer, Galen, printed 
in 1528 show a roman which except for a few letters is 
the same as the type of 1531. Even as early as 1525 the 
roman in which the first Torj'- Book of Hours was printed 
is an advance on the t3^es which Colines had acquired 
from Henri Estienne. 

The Terentianus version had already been used in 
two little tracts by Guillaume Bochetel, describing the 
entry of Queen Leonora into Paris and her coronation, 
issued in March and May of the same year, and published 
by Geofroy Tory (see fig. 22). In January of the next 
year, 1532, appeared Robert Estienne’s first book in 
his new roman, the Isagoge of Jacques Dubois. While 
cutting the new sorts required for this philological 
work, Estienne seems to have taken the opportunity to 
revise the whole alphabet. In the same year his Virgil, 
dated September, and his handsome folio Bible, finished 
in November, were printed in the new letter (see fig. 23). 
In March, 1532, Antoine Augereau issued the Oratioms 
of Andrea Navagero in his version of the revised roman, 
wd a fourth version was used, also in 1532, by Chrestien 
diel. These four related founts cannot have been 
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Colioes’ roman, 1531. 
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cut by one man, but that one at least was the work of 
Claude Garamond seems almost certain. The most 
important of the four, historically, was Estienne’s, and 
this is the particular “ Garamond ” referred to above 
as being derived from the Aldine romans. The lower- 
case became the traditional French roman, and by the 
end of the century had the widest popularity through- 
out Europe. The upper-case was revised aljout 1550, 
taller capitals were cut, and the unusual G and AI disap- 
peared. After this revision we get the letter shown in 
the specimen sheet of the Egenolff-Luther foundry at 
Frankfurt issued in 1592, which displays seven sizes of 
“ remain de Garamond.” hirs. Warde suggests that 
Antoine Augereau, whose new roman is closely akin 
to Estienne’s, may have been the engraver of the type 
used in the Dubois. Augereau was an engraver of 
types, if we may trust Lacaille, and the shortness of his 
career — ^he was burnt as a Protestant and printer of 
suspected books in 1534 — ^may account for the obscurity 
of his name. On the other hand, as Mrs. Warde shows, 
in the Jmencus published by Garamond himself in 1545, 
and in other books printed by the men especially con- 
nected with him, his son-in-law, Pierre Gaultier, and his 
partner, Jean Barb 4 the Estienne fount was taken as a 
model. Further, the roman capitals of the middle size 
of Garamond’s “ grecs du roi ” are the capitals of the 
Estienne fount (the capitals of the largest size which 
first appeared in 1550 are the revised capitals as in the 
Egenolff sheet). Either then Garamond cut the Estienne 
fount or he accepted it as his model. At all events he 
won credit with posterity for the design, as the Egenolff 
sheet testifies. 

In the Dubois and in Estienne’s folio Bible of 1532 
three sizes of the new roman appear ; the largest, Gros 
Ctoon, excellently displayed in the preliminaries of the 
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Bible, has an historical importance of its own. Hitherto 
the lower-case had not been cut in verj large sizes and 
titles had been composed either in capitals or partly in 
Rotunda. But after the appearance of this Gros Canon, 
large sizes of lower-case “ Garamond ” became fashion- 
able on titles. The title-pages of almost any French 
printer of the middle years of the century illustrate the 


Vcrterc Mccoenas,vlnuf<^uc adiungcre vices 
Coucniat: qiix cura bourn, quis cultus habedo 
Sit pccori:ac(][;apibusqiiacaexperietiaparcis: 
Hinc.cancrc incipia. Vos b clarijSima mundi 
Lumina,Iabcntcm csdo qux ducitis annum; 
Liber, & alma Ceres, vcftro fi muncrc ccllus 
Chaoniam pingui glandcm mutauit arifta: 
Poculaguc inucntis Acheloia mifcuit vuis: 

Fia. 23. Garamond roman. 


point ; perhaps none better than those of Jean de 
Tournes. Especially his large folios, the Bible in French, 
1551, the Serlio, 1551, the Jacques Bassentin, 1557, 
the Jean Duvet, 1561, are magnificent examples of the 
style. The Italians followed suit, and in one case at 
any rate we know that a French type-designer, Guil- 
laume Le Be, who was working at Venice in 1545, cut a 
canon roman for Torrentino of Florence. This letter 
is shown in his “ Specimens de caract^res Hebreux, grecs, 
Latins . . . graves k Venise et k Paris (1545-92),” of 
which a facsimile was published in 1889 by Henri Omont. 
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In England we find a similar title type used by Thomas 
Berthelet ; see A Necessaty Doctrine for any Christian 
man, IJ43. 

By the end of the century the Garamond roman had 
become the standard European type. French romans 
were purchased by Paolo Manuzio at Venice about 1557 
for use in the books of the newly established Academia 
Veneta. Christopher Plantin at Antwerp bought types 
at the Garamond sale, and his other romans were cut by 
designers who were faitlxful copiers of Garamond. The 
Paris designs were taken to Frankfurt by Andre Wechel, 
who bought part of the Garamond foundry at the sale 
of his stock in 1561. We have already referred to the 
specimen of the Egenolff-Berner’s foundry at Frankfurt 
issued in 1592. This foundry under the Luthers was 
the most important in Germany in the seventeenth 
century, and continued to display their Garamond 
romans in all their Latin specimens of 1622, 1664, 1702, 
1718 and 1745, sometimes omitting the name of Gara- 
mond. Two centuries after Garamond’s death a 
European printer could buy his types, nor would they 
have appeared as archaic revivals, though not quite in 
the latest fashion. The Luthers sold types in the 
Netherlands also. Charles Enschede has shown that 
almost all the roman and italic letters displayed in the 
' specimen of Johann Elzevier of Leyden, 1658, came from 
their foundry, and that a considerable number of them 
^ were those shown in the Franlcfurt sheet of 1592. 

The roman typography of the seventeenth century 
j: differed very little from that of the sixteenth, at least for 
, the body types. Large and heavy capitals were used 
i , for titles, and there were considerable changes in the 
: f I formula for book production, but in the history of the 
i 14 : development of type-forms the century is almost a 
' . i i ^blank. The Imprimerie Royale, established ' ar Paris 
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in 1640 by Cardinal Richelieu, began with types of the 
Garamond style, which came perhaps from the press 
of Sebastien Cramoisy, the first director of the Press. 
In 1642 the Jannon types were acquired and these with 
the original Cramoisy types fulfilled the needs of the 
Press down to the end of the century. The Jannon 
roman was also a copy of Garamond, but had some 
peculiarities of its own. Mrs. Warde in the introduction 
to her reproduction of the Jannon specimen has pointed 
out that the top serifs of the m, n, p and r are conspicu- 
ously pointed up, a peculiarity repeated in the modern 
copies of the “ Caracteres de I’Universite.” ^ 

In this century the Dutch book trade enjoyed its 
most prosperous days. The publishing and printing 
firm of the Elzeviers became the most famous in Europe. 
But neither the Leyden branch, nor the Amsterdam' 
branch of this house, cut their own types. As already 
said they were largely supplied by the Luther foundry, 
and the famous Dutch foundries of Cristoffel van Dijk 
and the Voskens were not established until 1648 and 
1641 respectively. Their romans are a heavier version 
of the Garmond design, with stout serifs and an avoid- 
ance of anything exaggerated. The Dutch founders 
made their counters sufficiently large to escape any risk 
of choking with ink ; the eye of the Garamond e, for 
instance, is dangerously small. Their descenders 
tended to be shorter and in the course of time a new 
style was developed of large-faced romans with dis- 
tinctly abbreviated descenders. By the end of the 
century prefatory matter in particular was often set in 
large sizes of these Dutch “ gros ceil ” as the French 
called them. Mr. Updike says they have a tolling CiSect. 
Such types are common in both German and English 
books as well as Dutch. 

^ This book is printed in Monotype “ Garamond.” 
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Turning back to trace the story of roman types in 
England, we find that Thomas Berthelet was using a 
lower-case like Garamond’s by 1534 (see Isaac’s English 
Types, ijoi-35, fig, 67). In the second half of the 
century French romans were in very general use. In 
two articles in the Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society (June and September, 1933) Col. Isaac has 
summarised the Elizabethan romans and italics and 
traced them all back to continental sources. He has 
found that the majority of them are to be found on the 
Egenolff-Berner’s sheet, 1592, or on Plantin’s hidex 
Characterum, 1567, or on both. There is no exception 
even in the case of John Day, who was so highly praised 
by Reed. Day’s boasted Double Pica roman and italic, 
at a later date to be used in the London Polyglot Bible, 
came from the Low Countries. Reed’s remark that the 
Polyglot was “ wholly the impression of English t}rpes ” 
is far from the truth. The number of English types, 
that is to say, types cut by English designers, before the 
generation of Nicholls and Moxon, must be very small. 
The earliest loiown specimen of t5rpes set up by an 
English printer, dating from about 1650 (reproduced in 
Berry and Johnson’s English Type Specimen Books') 
displays only foreign types. 

It is commonly asserted that in the century preceding 
Caslon, Dutch types were much used in England. 
Joseph Moxon in his Mechanick Exercises, 1683, regards 
the Dutch as the only possible models, and the Edinburgh 
printer, James Watson, in his History of Printing, 1713, 
includes a display of Dutch types. There are two series 
of letters extant which further illustrate their popularity, 
those of Thomas Marshall written to Bishop Fell from 
1670-72, and those of Thomas James to his brother 
John, written in 1710. Marshall’s letters were published 
, by Horace Hart in Hotes on a Century of Typogfaply pt 
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the Unimrsitj Press, Oxford, 1900. Marshall was preacher 
to the English merchants in Holland and was employed 
by the Bishop to visit the Dutch foundries with a view 
to making purchases for the University Press. Thomas 
James visited Holland as a founder in 1710 and was 
treated with some suspicion as a competitor. Inci- 
dentally we learn from his letters that the London 
printer, Jacob Tonson, had recently spent a large sum 
of money in the purchase of Dutch types. James dealt 
mainly with Johannes Rolu of Amsterdam, who had 
issued his Proeven van Letteren shortly before James’ visit. 
These Dutch types are shown in the catalogue of the 
sale of the James foundry in 1782.^ 

But this assertion about Dutch t3rpes needs modifica- 
tion. Types or matrices may have been bought in 
Holland and yet be derived from French punches in 
the possession of a German foundry, namely the Luthers 
at Frankfurt. It has already been noted that much of 
the Elzevier material came from that house, and the 
same is true of some of the purchases made by Thomas 
Marshall for Bishop Fell. Several of the smaller sizes 
of roman and italic in the Oxford specimen of 1693 
appear to be identical with those of the Frankfurt sheet 
of 1592. 

Such English types as were cut during this period 
were in the Dutch style and generally very bad in tech- 
nique. One characteristically English roman may be 
mentioned. In 1679 ^ Herodotus in Greek and Latin 
was printed in London “ typis E. Horton et J. Grover.” 
As Grover was a founder it is possible that the type was 
of his own casting, if not also of his design. The book 
is set in double columns and the roman is a light and 
condensed letter, a curious fore-runner of Fleischmann, 

^ See Reed, pp. 227, 228, where a list of the exotic types is given, 
Rolu’s being marked with the initial R. 
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Probably it was designed for tliis very purpose, for the 
setting of a test in narrow columns. However, similar 
condensed types of a smaller size are found as early as 
1648 ; perhaps they were first cut in connection with 
newspaper printing, for the “ Alercuries ” of the Civil 
War period. Attention may be called to two of the 
capitals ; the U is of the same form as the lower-case u, 
a practice common in the seventeenth century and almost 
limited to that century. The R has the curly tail which 
is generally considered to be typical of eighteenth 
century tj’pes. In fact such R’s are often found in 
English books from about 1640. It will be met with 
in an Oxford type, described in the specimen of 1693 as 
“ Great Primer Roman and Italic cut by Air. Nicholls, 
not good,” and not shown there ; a deliberate omission 
made good in Horace Hart’s book. Another English 
type which had a considerable vogue was Aloxon’s 
Canon roman. This was used not only by Aloxon 
himself, but fairly generally as a heading type in books 
and also in newspapers. The type was later acquired 
by William Caslon and is one of the few types displayed 
on the Caslon specimen sheet of 1734, which was not 
cut by Caslon himself. The only other type of Aloxon’s 
of historical interest was his Eish fount, the story of 
which may be read in Reed, pp. 186-191.^ 

The last of the distinguished type-designers who 
were, consciously or unconsciously, pupils of Garamond 
was William Caslon. If Caslon had ever seen or heard 
of the “ remains du roi ” he was entirely uninfluenced 
by that modern type or by the subsequent work of 
Fleischmann, Luce and Fournier. Born in 1696, he 
was about five years younger than Fleischmann, 
'but to the end of his life he ignored the new develop- 

A ' * See also E. W. Lyaaoi in the Trans, of die Bibl. Soc., Match, 
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ments in type forms introduced by the continental 
founders. His specimen of 1764 might have been 
produced a hundred years earlier. Caslon was originally 
a gunsmith ; the punches which he cut for lettering on 
bindings attracted the notice of printers who persuaded 
him to turn his attention to letter-founding. His first 
type was an Arabic, cut in 1720, and was followed by a 
roman, according to John Nichols, cut in 1722. The 
Works of John Selden, 1726, is quoted as an early work 
printed in the new roman, but the type can in fact be 
traced back several years earlier in the books of William 
Bowyer, printer of the Selden. It was not until 1754 
that a sufficient number of letters had been cut to justify 
the printing of a specimen sheet. By that time the 
Caslon roman was accepted as the best English book 
type and its popularity was such that in the lifetime of 
the designer there was no competition. In Reed’s 
Old English Letter Foundries will be found a number of 
contemporary references which testify to Caslon’s 
success, and among his admirers was Baskerville. He 
stopped the importation of Dutch types, and even the 
Osibrd Press could not rely on the Fell types only. 
There is a record of a purchase of Caslon roman and 
italic by the University Press in 1766, types shown in 
their later specimens. Even before that we find that 
the Oxford edition of Blackstone’s The Great Charter, 
1759, was printed in Caslon Great Primer. 

Caslon took as his 'model the best Dutch types of the 
seventeenth century, and his roman has been praised for 
the qualities of homeliness and commonsense which are 
found in the roman of Van Dijk. If the function of 
type is to be a medium and to efface itself, the Caslon 
roman achieved that end. The letters are pleasantly 
legible, combine together well, and no one letter calls 
attention to itself by any oddity of form. All the 
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letters are not equally good in detail, more particularly 
in the upper-case. The rather dumpy A and broad M 
are in some sizes not good. But the fact remains that 
the type in composition is pleasing and eminently 
serviceable. However, Caslon was not better than the 
designers he took as models. He owes his success in 
England, not to any originality, but to the fact that he 
was the first really competent engraver and caster of 
types in tliis country. 


Chapter 5 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN-FACE 
ROMAN 

During the eighteenth century the design of our roman 
types underwent a radical change, resulting in the style 
which we know as modern face, the type of the nine- 
teenth century and stiU the type used in our newspapers 
and most of our books. It therefore becomes important 
to define what we mean by modern face. A roman 
which embodies the three following characteristics : 
(<2) flat and unbracketed serifs, Q>) abrupt and exag- 
gerated modelling, (f) vertical shading, we shall call 
modern face. Flat serifs, though not unknown in the 
history of calligraphy, were an innovation in typography 
about the year 1700 ; hitherto they had invariably been 
inclined, and further triangular, that is to say the under 
part of the serif was not parallel to the upper part. 
The modelling, that is the gradation from the thick 
part of the stroke to the thin part, had been gradual. 
The thickest part of the round letters, such as c, e, g 
and o, did not come at the middle of the down stroke, 
but slightly below the middle, or, in the o and g, the two 
thickened parts were not horizontally opposite each 
other, but more or less diagonally opposite. This 
meant that the angle of shading ran diagonally, more or 
less, across the page, and not vertically up and down. 
This is in accordance with a script made with a pen held 
at an angle, the natural way. If an O is written with a 
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btoad-nibbled pen held at an angle, it will be seen that 
the thickest lines ate diagonally opposite. In fact the 
old-face roman, based on a hand-drawn letter, still 
shows traces of that origin. By the year 1700, the 
professional calligrapher, whose work was reproduced 
on copper-engraved plates, had begun to hold the pen 
at right-angles to the paper, to produce vertical shading, 
and to reduce their thin strokes to hair-lines. In a study 
of Baskerville roman by Mrs. Warde, published in 
The Momtjpe Recorder, September-October, 1927, this 
point was illustrated by a plate from George Shelley’s 
Alphabets in All Hands, c. 1715, and Mrs. Warde pointed 
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cal letter which was an abomination to men like William 
Morris. If one may judge by the typography of our 
leading printers of to-day, one may conclude that there 
are few of our typographers who would defend this 
modern face. If we confine the term modern face to 
such types, it becomes difficult to label many t3?pes of 
the eighteenth century except by some such vague and 
unsatisfactory epithet as transitional. How many of 
the characteristics of modern face are to be present in a 
type before it can be classified as such ? Serifs may be 
flat, but still bracketed; shading may be vertical in 
part, that is vertical in some round letters and not in 
others, and may be accompanied by modelling of various 
degrees of exaggeration. Any decision must be some- 
what arbitrary. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century it was 
decided that a new series of roman and italic types 
should be cut for the exclusive use of the Imprimerie 
Royale, of which Jean Anisson had recently become 
director. The aid of the Acad^mie des Sciences was 
called in, and in 1692 a committee of experts was ap- 
pointed, with Jaugeon as chairman. A lengthy report 
was presented in which an elaborate construction of 
each letter, on a mathematical basis, was attempted. 
One of the squares, divided and subdivided into 2,304 
small squares, which was to control the construction of 
each letter, was reproduced in Arthur Christian’s Debuts 
de I’ imprimerie en France, 1905 • The account of Jaugeon 
in that book is set in the “ Caracttes Jaugeon,” cut in 
1904 by Henaffe. From this recutting it becomes 
clear that Philippe Grandjean, the engraver of the 
Imprimerie, followed the design recommended in 
the report ; probably he ignored the theory. By 1702 
the sizes first cut were ready and the types were used 
for the printing of the MidaUles sur ks principeaux hene- 
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mmts du regm de Louis k Grand. This roman has flat, 
unbracketed serifs, and on the ascenders of the lower- 
case the serifs run across to the right as well as to the left. 
The shading is more vertical and the modelling rather 
more than in the old face. On the left side of the 1 , 
there is a small flick, such as at one time had been usual 
in gothic types. Here it was probably adopted as a 
distinguishing mark, and this was perhaps also the 
reason for the cross serifs. We may note also the 
bottom serif to the b, the flat bottom serif to the u, and 
the curly-tailed eighteenth century R (see fig. 24), 
The modern face is implicit in this design, and yet to a 
casual observer, it would appear old face. This is 
because the modelling is only slightly more pronounced 
and because there are no hair lines. Technique was not 
yet sufficiently advanced to allow of the true modern 
face. The modernness of the design is perhaps more 
evident when it is used with modern methods of printing. 
For example, in the Abbe de Liebersac’s Discours sur 
ks monumens publics, 1775, printed with Anisson-Duperon’s 
improved press, and the modern revivals by Arthur 
Christian in his Debuts de Plmprimerie, 1905. 

Type-founders were forbidden to copy these “ romains 
du roi.” Consequently many romans cut by Paris 
engravers at later dates were less modern than this 
Grandjean design. But that the types of the Imprimerie 
were in fact copied, we know from Pierre Cot’s Essais 
de Caracteres d’ Imprimerie, Paris, 1707, a little specimen 
of Oriental and Greek types ; the descriptions of the 
types shown are set in a roman which has all the 
characteristic features of the “ remain du roi.” ^ We 
have also the evidence of Pierre Francois Didot, le 
iJeune. In 1783 that printer was accused of imitating 
;Aese types, and in his defence protested against the 



II pose ce fondement tant de son histoire que de 
sa doctrine et de ses lois. Apres, il nous fait voir tons 
ies hommes renferm^s en un seui homme, et sa femme 
meme tir^e de lui ; la concorde des mariages et la 
societe du genre humain 6tablie sur ce fondement; 
ia perfection et la puissance de i’homme , tant qu il 
porte i’image de Dieu en entier; son empire sur Ies 
animaux; son innocence tout ensemble et sa felicitd 
dans le Paradis, dont la meinoire s’est conserv^e dans 
I’age d’or des poetes ; le precepte divin donne a nos 
premiers parents; la malice de i’esprit tentateur, et 
son apparition sous la forme du serpent; la faute 
d’Adam et d’Eve, funeste a leur posterite; le premier 
homme justement puni dans tous ses enfants, et le 
genre humain raaudit de Dieu ; la premiere promesse 
de la redemption , et la victoire future des hommes 
sur le demon qui Ies a perdus. 

La terre commence a se remplir , et Ies crimes 
s’augmentent. Cain , le premier enfant d’Adam et d’Eve , 
fait voir au monde naissant ia premiere action tragique ; 
et la vertu commence db-Iors a etre persecut^e par 
ie vice. La paraissent Ies caracteres opposes des freres, 
I’innocence d’Abel, sa vie pastorale, et ses offrandes 

Fiff. 24, “ Romain du 
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injustice of his being accused, whereas he was only a 
printer and several typefounders had for years shown 
designs like the “remains du roi.” He instances 
Sanlecque in 1742 and says that the same types afterwards 
appeared in the specimen books of Gando. He says 
that Madame Herissant had printed Reaumur’s Histoire 
des Jnsectes in a type of this style in 1742, and admits 
that he himself had used another in Houel’s Voyage de 
Sidle, of which the first volume had appeared in 1782,^ 
The type of the Houel has in fact flat serifs, the double 
serifs and even the flick on the 1 . Pierre Didot Paine 
has something to say about Grandjean and Alexandre, 
his successor, in the notes to his Epitre sur les progres 
de I’lffjprimrie, 1786. “ Leurs caract^res romains sont 

a-peu-pres imites de ceux de Garamond pour la forme de 
la lettre ; seulement ils Pont charge de traits horizontaux 
qui la defigurent.” To Didot, who was then printing 
with the modern types of his brother Firmin, the “ ro- 
mains du roi ” were not much removed from old face. 

Grandjean’s work was continued by Jean Alexandre, 
and finally completed by Louis Luce, who cut the 
smallest size, perle — ^there were in all twenty-one sizes 
of roman and italic. Luce, in addition to his work as 
punch cutter to the Imprimerie Royale, cut on his own 
account a number of other romans displayed in his 
Essai d’une Nouvelle Typographie, 1771. In the “Ad- 
vertissement ” of this specimen Luce explains wherein 
his t37pes differ from the “ romains du roi.” He says 
that his serifs are on the left side only and that they 
are inclined (as a matter of fact in the larger sizes they 
are flat). He gives as a reason for preferring the inclined 
serif that such was the natural stroke of the pen, and 
that types are derived from the hands of the calligraphers. 
;He says, further, that his letters are more oval, that is to 
j I See Bernard, Histoire de Plmprimerk R^aie, 1867, pp. 96, 97. 
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say more condensed, and guards himself from the charge 
of copying the Dutch by pointing to the delicacy of 
the serifs and the general harmony of his types. This 
is the most striking characteristic of the Luce romans, 
their condensation. He declares that he had published 
proofs of his t3rpes in 1732 and complains that Ms 
ideas had been stolen. There is clearly here an allusion 
to Pierre Simon Fournier, who copies not only the Luce 
ornaments, shown in the little specimen of the “ perle ” 
roman and italic of 1740, but also his roman and italic. 
Fournier was the better designer, but the idea of Ms 
“ poetique,” a condensed letter intended for the printing 
of the long verses of the French Alexandrine without 
breaking into a second line, was derived from Luce 
(see fig. 25). 

Fourmer was an industrious worker and offered his 
customers, not one St. Augustin or Cicero roman, but a 
whole family on the same body, all cut by himself. 
He has “ petit oeil,” “ oeil moyen,” ‘‘ oeil ordinaire,” 
“ gros oeil,” “ oeil serre,” and “ oeil poetique.” The 
“ petit oeil ” is a small-faced type with comparatively 
long ascenders and descenders. This, says Fournier, 
leaves a greater interval between the lines, is therefore 
lighter in appearance but fatiguing to the eye. The 
“ oeil moyen ” is heavier, therefore more readable ; 
the “ gros oeil,” or large face, is still heavier. In the 
“ oeil serre,” or condensed face, the letters are a little 
less round and therefore more letters can be set in one 
line ; the “ oeil poetique ” is also “ serre,” but made 
lighter by lengthening the descenders. Fourmer’s 
ordinary roman, that is to say neither “ gros oeil,” 
“ petit oeil ” nor “ gout HoUandais,” but yet somewhat 
condensed, a type w’hich has been recut of late years by 
the Monotype Corporation, may be looked at as an 
example of a transitional roman of the eighteenth century. 
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Some small points ate taken from Grandjean, such as 
the curly-tailed R, the b, d and u with flat bottom serifs. 
But on the other hand the top serifs are not flat, nor is 
the shading vertical (consider the e). There is more 
“ modernity ” about the upper-case, but on the whole 
the type impresses one rather as an old face. Both 
Fournier and Luce were more “modern” in their 
treatment of italic. 

Of the “ gros oeil ” and the “ gout hollandais,” 
Fournier says : “ Les Hollandais ont imagine de fake 
ces sortes de caracteres gros oeil, maigres et alongis.” 
He is thinking of the distinguished typefounder, Johann 
Michel Fleischmann, a German who worked in Holland 
(see fig. 26). He was a famous man in his day, but is 
now somewhat under a cloud. Mr. Updike says that 
he took the life out of all his types and can find nothing 
good to say of him. But his light and rather condensed 
St. Augustin roman, cut as early as 1732 and acquired 
by the Wetsteins, and later by Enschede, was very 
popular in Holland, and not without reason. At any 
rate when given every advantage of good printing, 
such as it receives in Qiarles Enschede’s book — 
it is there used for the whole text — ^it appears not 
unworthy of the praise which Johan Enschede gives it. 
The Leipzig founder, Breitkopf, in his 'tiachricht von 
der Stempelschneiderej, 1777, in reviewing the Enschede 
specimen, praises Fournier as against Fleischmann, and 
says that the condensed letters are a mistake. It is 
evident that Louis Luce and Fournier derived their 
taste for condensed romans from Fleischmann. The 
“ gros oeil ” itself, that is large-faced types with short 
descenders, were also very much “ gout Hollandais,” 
{Prefaces set in these large heavy big-faced types are 
Jconamon about 1700 not only in Dutch, but also in 
; ^eriman and English books. The second famous Dutch 




Gros-texte po&tiqve. 

L’Exa£litude & la jufteffe 
du ralfonnement font abfo- 
lument necelfaires dans la 
profelFion d’Avocat. 

Un ancien Poete a nomme 
les Avocats qui raifonnent 
mal , le poifon des Lolx , 
parce qu’ils en infeftentla 
fource j & ces corrupteurs 
font d’autant plus a craindre 
qu’ils ont plus de Genie, & 
que fexperience femble leur 
avoir donne plus d’autorite. 


Fig. 25. Fournier’s Poetique. 
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type-cuttet of this period, Jl F. Rosart, was also employed 
by the Enschedes, especially for the cutting of roman 
capitals. Those shown in figs. 275-78 of Charles 
Enschede’s book are entirely modern, and it may here 
be remarked that thin, flat serifs and vertical shading 
in capitals are frequently found in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, when the lower-case was still in the 
state of transition. The specimens of capitals issued by 
the Luther firm at Frankfurt in 1716 and again in 1718 
offer examples. 

The house of Didot is one of the illustrious families 
in the annals of typography. About the year 1789 
there were no less than seven members of the family 
engaged in the various branches of the book trade at 
Paris, the two brothers Francois Ambroise (retired in 
1789) with his two sons, and Pierre Frangois with tlrree 
sons. The elder branch, I’aine, was the more important, 
and the most important member of the family from our 
point of view was F, A. Didot’s younger son, Firmin 
(1764-1836). The father, F. A. Didot, was both printer 
and type-founder, and among other appointments which 
he held was that of printer to the Comte d’ Artois, after- 
wards Charles IX, whilst his brother, P. F., was printer 
to Monsieur, the King’s eldest brother, afterwards 
Louis XVIII. This royal patronage had doubtless its 
part in encouraging the cutting of new types. A. F. 
Didot (see his Essai sur la typographies 1852) says that 
one Waflard engraved the first types of his grandfather, 
F. A. Didot. This Waflard or Pierre Louis Vaflard, is 
mentioned by Lottin as a typefounder and pupil of 
Gando. But there seems to be no record of any actual 
type cut by him, and possibly this man has been given 
too much prominence in the history of the Didot types. 

. In Thibaudeau’s Lettre de rimprimerie, reproductions of 
' ' “ ' ‘ ‘ ' ‘ seems 



Text Romyn. pj 

^ Lots qu Aspafie etoit conciibi- ^ 
® ne d’Artaxerxes : On ne fauroit m 
^ lui donner moins de vingt ans k la S 
^ molt de Cyrus : elle avoit done ^ 
^ foixante - quinze ans lors qu\m Jg 
^ nouveau Roi la demande comme S 
^ une grace particuliere. PLTGA ^ 

m ABCDEFHIJKMNOQSU ^ 
^ VWXYZ^ ^abcdefghijklJI 

^ MMNOPQRST UVWYZ 

^ i2345^78piotC[3S!?^0/umn^ 

^ Text Curfyf. ^ 

Ciceron menagea to{ijours Bola- 
^ hella h plus doucement qtiil put. 11 S 
S uvoit fans doute plus dlhahilete que ^ 
ll^ de fermetS^ & il voioit que le parti ^ 
de Pomp^e fe rumoit de plus enplus /g 
^ par les contiuelles vi&oires de fules iM 

S ABCDEFQPIIKLMNO & 

m P^RSTVWXTZ. UJM ^ 


Flelschmann^s roman and italic 
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to be no authority for the attribution. They are more 
probably Firmin Didot’s types. There is fiirther un- 
certainty in the textbooks as to the dates of the first 
new Didot types. M. Marius Audin, in Le Livre, 1924, 
and Air. Updike say about 1775. The letter to the 
Mercure de Frame quoted in Audin, pp. 73, 74, appeared 
in 1783. The writer, Anisson, director of the Imprimerie 
Royale, extolls Garamond and Baskerville as against 
the new Didot letters (see Coyecque, Collection d’ Anisson, 
11 , 450). In that year F. A. Didot printed three French 
classics in quarto, seven volumes in all, intended for the 
use of the Dauphin, Fdnelon’s FeUmaque, a Racine and a 
Corneille. All are printed in a transitional roman 
of a very light cut. The type had appeared already in 
1782 in a prospectus of a book on the engravings of 
E. S. Bartoli (see Updike, fig. 162). Air. Updike’s 
figs. 163 and 164 show similar “ maigre ” romans, one 
of them being called a “ gras,” notwithstanding its 
extreme lightness. This last was used in a book printed 
. by P. F. Didot, le jeune, who had started a foundry in 
1783. An edition of the works of Fenelon, of which 
the first volume was printed in 1787 by F. A. Didot, 
is also set in a “maigre.” But already in 1784 there 
had appeared another type cut in the foundry of F. A. 
Didot, a t5rpe which is of great importance in the history 
of roman. We reproduce a page from the “ Avis ” 
of an edition of Tasso’s Gerusalemme hiberata (fig. 27), 
of which the first part is announced for June, 1784. 
Following the definition of modern face given above, 
we must accept this type as a modern face and the first 
of its class. The thin, flat serifs, the verticality and 
' abruptness of the shading (contrast the e of this type 
with that of any earlier roman) make this roman different 
only in degree of shading from the founts which Firmin 
I Didot was later to cut. And yet the fact that the shading 


Le prix de I’exemplaire, compose de deux vo- 
lumes in-4° sur papier-velin de la fabrique de mes- 
sieurs Matthieu Johannot pere et fils, d’Annonai, 
premiers fabricants de cette sorte de papiers en 
France, etorne de quarante etune planchesycom- 
pris le frondspice , sera de douze louis. Les sou- 
scrip teurs ne feront aucune avance, etne paierduF 
qua mesure qu’ils recevront la parde de I’ouvrage 
achevee. II sera partage en quatre iivraisons, com- 
posees chacune de dix planches e t de la parde dd 
texte correspondante. 

La premiere livraison paroitra dans le mois de 
juin de cette annee 1784; en la recevant on paiera 
quatre louis. La seconde paroitra dix mois apres la 
premiere, etalors on paiera quatre autres louis. Les 
deux dernieres Iivraisons se feront de m^me de dix 
en dix mois successivement ; et Ton paiera deux 
louis pour chacune. Ainsi, a-peu-pres a I’epoque 
fix^e dans le premier prospectus , I’ouvrage sera 
complet; et Ton espere qu’il n’eprouvera plus de 
retard. 

Fig. zy. Didofs Modem Face^ X7S4, 
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is not too exaggerated, together with the great skill of 
the engraver, make this roman of 1784 a far better type 
than the later designs which the Didots themselves 
came to prefer. In the same year F. A. Didot printed 
an octavo edition of TeUmaque in a smaller size of the 
roman. Whether or not these two sizes were the work 
of Firmin Didot, by 1786 he had certainly produced two 
smaller sizes of the same design. These are found in 
the second edition of Pierre Didot’s '^pitre sur les progres 
ds I’lmprimerie (in this second edition the Epitre follows 
his Fables nouvelles) and Pierre expressly states that the 
8 pt. roman of the text and the 9 pt. of the “ Avertisse- 
ment,” as well as the italic of the notes, were cut by his 
brother. The italic in which the first edition of 1784 
was printed, he says, was cut a year ago, i.e. in 1783, 
by Firmin at the age of nineteen (he was born April 14, 
1764). This italic had already been used in the books 
of 1783. 

In the page reproduced from the prospectus of the 
Tasso it will be seen that attention is drawn to the paper 
on which the book is to be printed, papier-velin, that is, 
wove paper, made by the Johannot of Annonay. In 
most of the Didot books of this period the use of papier- 
velin is specially mentioned. There appear to have been 
three French firms who were manufacturing wove paper 
about this time, Reveillon at Courtalin and the Mont- 
golfier at Vidalon, besides Johannot. Pierre Didot 
claimed to be the initiator in this matter, and he states 
his case in the notes to the epitre, where he admits 
that Baskerville had printed his Virgil of 1757 on 
wove paper. M. Marius Audin in his article De 
*l’origine du papier-vilin (Gutenberg Jahrbuch, 1928) 
has shown that the Montgolfier had a better claim 
i to be the first French manufacturers. Wliether Didot 
; states the position with strict fairness is not our 
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concern here, but it should be noticed that the use 
of wove paper gave a sharper impression, a result 
wliich was imperative with the delicately cut types 
which the Didots were introducing. Another technical 
development which served a similar purpose was an 
improved press, now being used by both Didot and by 
Anisson at the Imprimerie Royale. The notes to the 
^pitre, which are full of interest, include a relevant 
passage, in which Didot asserts that Anisson had copied 
the principle of the press introduced by his father, F. A. 
Didot. The note is appended to a passage about 
Baskerville, which reads : “ II n’y sut reformer un vice 
originaire Et n’en obtint jamais qu’un tirage inegal.” 
The vice, says Didot, was due to the two pulls necessary 
with the old presses, in which the platen was only half 
the size of the forme, so that it had to be brought down 
twice for the printing of one sheet. There is an interest- 
ing passage on this “ two pulls to the forme,” in R. B. 
McKerrow’s An Introduction to bibliography, 1927, pp. 61- 
63, where the author dates the change to the larger platen 
at about 1800. The Didots were using such reformed 
presses by 1783, and claimed that a better impression 
was thereby obtained. 

The Didot modern-face roman was again used in a 
Latin Bible of 1785 and in an edition of Bossuet’s 
Discours of 1786. In 1788 the other branch of the 
family, P. F. Didot, produced an edition of the De 
Imitatione Christi, in new types by Henri Didot, son of 
P. F., which are almost modern face ; in this fount the 
verticality of the shading is not completely carried out, 
as may be seen in the e. Again attention is drawn to 
the papier-velin. But Firmin Didot was not content to 
stop here. His delight at his own skill in cutting fi n e 
hair lines led him on to an over-modelling of his types, 
which became a European fashion and the hall-mark 
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of what are called classical types. The continuation 
can be seen in the Lucan of 1795, described as being 
printed “ typis P. Didot,” though in fact they were cut 
by Firmin. Pierre Didot began a foundry of his own 
only in 1809. The full flower of the Didot modern 
face can be seen in the Virgil of 1798 and the famous 
Louvre editions (see fig. 28). These books won 
universal, or almost universal, praise, and as a result 
Firmin Didot in 1812 was invited to reform the 
typography of the Imprimerie Imp&iale. Pierre Didot 
himself started a foundry and with the help of Vibert, 
an engraver trained by Firmin, produced the series of 
modern-face types shown in his specimen of 1819. 
These he preferred to the Baskerville letters which he 
had purchased as a curiosity and which, as we shall see, 
he was anxious to dispose of. The Didot modern face 
remained the standard letter in France, and for the mass 
of books is still the normal design in use to-day. Al- 
though some French printers have joined in the revival 
of old face, the general typography has changed far less 
than in England. A glance at any dozen recent novels 
printed in France will show that the Didot tradition is 
by no means broken. 

And yet there were protests even when Firmin Didot 
was at the height of his fame. In The Fleuron, No. 
6, Mr. Updike gave a translation of a speech by one 
Citizen Sobry delivered in the year VII (1800) to the 
“ Societe libre des Sciences, Arts et Lettres de Paris,” 
relating to the types of Gille fils, a follower of Didot. 
Sobry declares that Garamond’s types are more legible 
then Didot’s, because Garamond emphasised those 
parts of the shape of his letters which distinguished 
them from one another, while Didot emphasised the 
, j parts which are common to all ; cf. for instance the u 
r : , and n. He prefers the deep colour of Garamond to the 
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Fig. 28. DidoFs Modem Face, 1798. 
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grey of Didot, and declares that the Didots were led 
into error by^cop}ring the lettering of the engravers. 


According to Sobry, the last of the Anissons, who died 
in 1794 “ revolutionnairement,” always refused to 
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give the impression of being written not unwillingly 
or hastily, but painstakingly, as a labour of love.” 
All this is rather vague and tells us nothing as to why 
Bodoni preferred the modern face and what he thought 
of contemporary typography, as compared with that 
of the fifteenth century. 

In Germany, the Berlin typefounder, J. F. Unger, 
who is chiefly known for his light-faced Fraktur, received 
the sole agency for Didot types. A Sallust printed by 
him in 1790 is an example of lois use of the Didot roman. 
In May of 1790, J. C. L. PriUwitx of Jena published his 
Proben neuer Didotschen 'Lettern, which led to disputes with 
Unger. Prillwitz’ letters are so poor that Unger’s 
objections might have seemed unnecessary. Breitkopf 
was also drawn into die discussion. The Leipzig 
founder seems to have been piqued because he had lost 
the chance of securing the agency.^ Another German 
founder who imitated Didot and whose types are being 
used again to-day was J. E. Walbaum (Goslar, 1799, 
Weimar, 1803-36). Charles Enschede’s book shows 
examples of copies of Didot in Holland towards the end 
of the century. Anthony Bessemer, a Dutchman at 
work in Paris in 1795, supplied the Enschede with a 
Cicero roman and italic, which are thoroughly modern 
face. In 1792 Hendrik van Staden had cut letters 
“ naar de snee van Mr. Dido, k Paris.” 

The first English printer who modified the old-face 
roman in England was John Baskerville of Bicmingham. 
He began work on his new types in 1750 and by 1754 had 
produced a specimen in the form of a prospectus of the 
forthcoming Virgil, which finally appeared in 1737. 
Baskerville was well-known on the Continent, and is 
generally said to have had much influence on Didot and 
Bodoni. But his influence seems to have been rather 
^ See Crous Die erste Probe Didotscber Lefter/i. 
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as a printer than as a designer of types. We have seen 
that his wove paper was copied in France, and his 
formula for book-production, his spaced capitals and 
leaded pages re-appear in the books of the so-called 
classical printers. But in pure typography there seems 
to be no trace of a Baskerville school outside Great 
Britain, except of course in the use of actual Baskerville 
types. Didot proceeded from the “ romains du roi,” 
and would have so proceeded if Baskerville had never 
printed. Even in England, where there was a Basker- 
ville period in typography, the modern face came from 
the French, and not as a development from Baskerville. 

A comparison of the Baskerville and Caslon romans 
will show in what manner the former modified the old 
face. As a writing-master himself he brought the 
contemporary practise of calligraphers into typography. 
His types are rather more modelled and their shading 
rather more vertical than that of the Caslon letters. 
Contrast, for instance, the distribution of weight in the 
e (see fig. 29). As a result of the greater modelling 
the counters of the round letters are larger and the 
type as a whole is lighter. But the serifs are still inclined 
and bracketed, nor are the thin lines excessively thin; 
therefore the roman has in general much more the 
appearance of old face than of modern face. Of indi- 
vidual letters, the Q with its new tail and the curly- 
tailed R (in some sizes only) are conspicuous. In the 
lower-case the tail of the g is not quite closed, and the w 
(upper-case also) has no serif on the centre stroke. These 
are helpful as “ spot ” letters, especially the w in texts in 
English. 

Baskerville died in 1775 and the fate of his stock 
has been a curious one. Messrs. Straus and Dent 
(Joh;t Baskemlk, 1904) give details of various printers 
at Birmingham and in the neighbourhood, including 
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his own foreman, Robert Martin, who had strikes or 
matrices of the types. But the main stock was sold to 
Beaumarchais who intended to produce an edition of 
the works of Voltaire at his press at Kehl, near Strass- 
burg. A prospectus was issued in 1782 and the first 
volume appeared in 1784, the very year in which the 
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Fig. 29. 

Specimen letters comparing the three types. 


Didots produced the first modern face. The Voltaire 
was completed in 1790, and further books in Baskerville, 
including several works by Alfieri, continued to appear 
from the press at Kehl, down to 1809. Even before 
the sale to Beaumarchais some of the type seems to have 
reached the Continent. Tomas de Yriate’s La Musica, 
Poema, Madrid, Imprenta Real de la Gazeta, 1779, has 
Baskerville italic, and Baskerville roman is used for the 
notes. At some time during the Republic the types 
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were offered for sale in Paris, as may be gathered from a 
reproduction in Mr, Updike (fig. z-jz)} Apparently 
they were not then disposed of, but were acquired at a 
later date by Pierre Didot in the manner described in 
his letter here reproduced (see fig. 30). Evidently 
Didot had not the slightest intention of using them 
himself. The offer was not accepted by the English 
peer, and the types remained in France where they 
have occasionally been used. Of recent years the 
Harvard University Press have acquired strikes and in 
1924, under the charge of hir. Bruce Rogers, printed 
The Portraits of Increase Mather in original Baskerville. 
In England it may be recorded that William Pickering 
once used Baskerville in an edition of Juliana Berner’s 
Pishing with an Angle, 1827, printed by Thomas White. 

In spite of the fact that there was not sufficient en- 
thusiasm for the Baskerville types to secure their pre- 
servation in England, yet the leading typefounders were 
paying him the compliment of imitating his designs. 
The early specimens of Isaac Moore of Bristol, the type- 
cutter to the Fry foundry, show romans which owe 
much to Baskerville. The distribution of weight and 
the modelling, as well as minor points like the tail of 
the g and the pointed apex of the A, are evidence of 
this fact, and in John Smith’s The Printer's Grammar, 
1787, where the Fry types are shown, the debt is ad- 
mitted. In the Fry specimen of 1785 it is expressly 
stated in the preface that the types are modelled on 
those of William Caslon. But, in fact, this is only true 
of the smaller sizes, the larger being still the “ Basker- 
ville ” types of Moore. Baskerville was dead and was 
not a competitor in the type-founding business. That 
i the romans shown in Alexander Wilson’s, the Glasgow 
i founder’s, specimen sheet of 1772 are derived from the 
i;i] ' ^ See also Betty and Johnson EfigMsb Tjpe Spmmm Books ^ 


L.e iDjanvier ibig. 


My Lord, 

J’ai fait depuis peu I’acquisition dc tous les types de 
Baskerville, c’est a dire de tous scs poingons cn acicr, 
et de toutes ses matrices de cuivre, en nombre d’en- 
viron vingt deux caracteres diflferents depuis le plus 
petit jusqu’au plus gros romain et italique. C’cst I’en- 
semble d’une des plus belles fonderies qui existent; ct 
je I’ai achete par occasion, ct simplement commc objet 
de curiosite, n’ayant pas eu envie d’y mettre un grand 
prix, ma nouvelle fonderie a laquelle je travaille depuis 
huit annees consecutives etant bientdt terminee. Cette 
fonderie de Baskerville se compose de plus de trois 
milles poinfons en acier, et d’autant de matrices. 
Beaumarchais la lui a payee vingt mille livres sterling. 
C’est de Madame Delarue, fille de Beaumarchais, que 
j’ai fait cette acquisition, partie en argent, partie en 
editions imprimees par moi. Si, comme objet de 
curiosite, ce bel ensemble de types anglais parait vous 
convenir, j’ai I’honneur de vous le proposer pour le 
prix de six mille francs. De plus, dans quelque pays 
que ce fht, cette fonderie pouvroit encore faire un 
etat a quelqu’un que vous auriez intention de recom- 
penser, ou d’encourager. 

J’ai I’honneur d’etre avec respect, my Lord, Votrc 
tres humble et obassant serviteur. 

P. Didot, Paine. 

Fig. 30. Letter about Baskerville’s types in Monotype Baskerville. 
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same source, is generally admitted. William Martin, 
brother of Robert Martin, who worked with Basker- 
vilie, made some reputation towards the end of the 
century by the types which he cut for the Shakespeare 
Press, the favourite types of William Bulmer. These, 
too, are of the Baskerville school, as is particularly 
evident in the case of the italic. The excellent roman 
shown in Vincent Figgins’ first specimen of 1793, is 
another example, and yet another is supplied by William 
Caslon III, after he had separated from the original 
Caslon firm and had bought the foundry of Joseph 
Jackson. His transitional roman appears in his speci- 
men of 1798. The last quarter of the eighteenth century 
might well be described as the Baskerville period in 
English printing, both on account of the number of 
Baskerville designs which had been put on the market 
and because his formula for book-production had been 
widely adopted. 

In 1788 John Bell, of the British Letter Foundry, 
issued his first specimen of type cut by Richard Austin. 
Attention was called to the important and beautiful 
Austin letters, still in the possession of Messrs. Stephen- 
son Blake & Co., by Mr. Stanley Morison in an article. 
Towards an Ideal Italic, in The Fleuron, No. 5. Mr. 
Morison calls it “our first independent design,” and fur- 
ther says : “ while maintaining a predominantly old- 
face character (it) exhibits tendencies towards the 
modern face.” Elsewhere, in his John Bell, 1930, he has 
called it the first English modern face. It is significant 
that John Bell was in Paris in 1785, visiting the printers 
and typefounders. The only known copy of his specimen 
of 1788 is in the Bibliotheque Nationale in the Anisson 
collection. The t3rpe seems to be inspired by the Didot 
letter of 1784, which we have called the first modem 
face. There are a few reminiscences of Baskerville, 
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for instance the Q, and some of the italic capitals, but 
these are minor points. Although reminding one of 
the early Didot, yet Austin’s roman stops short of 
Didot in several important particulars. The serifs are 
flat (in the English size the serifs at the top of 
the ascenders are not quite flat, but they are in the 
larger size), but they are bracketed, and very delicately 
cut. The shading is not quite vertical, note the e, and 
is far from abrupt. The designer has supplied two Ks 
and two Rs, the curly-tailed and the earlier form, and 
two t’s, the modern where the cross-stroke is not bracketed 
and the old form. He shows also a short-ranging J 
and modern figures, Mr. Morison seems to be justified 
in calling it an independent design, but according to our 
definition it should not be classed as a modern face, or, 
at any rate, not without limitation (see fig. 31). It 
may lae added that the type was used occasionally by 
William Bulmer, as in Sir William Drummond’s Philo- 
sophical Sketches, issued anonymously in 1795. The 
roman which Mr. Updike used for the text of his Printing 
Types, called “Oxford” and originally cut by Binney 
and Ronaldson of Philadelphia, seems to have some 
affinity with Austin’s. 

Austin under the pressure of fashion went on to cut 
several series of modern-face types, although during 
the years when the' full modern face was becoming 
fashionable in England, he appears to have been engaged 
as an engraver of ornaments, the British Letter Foundry 
having failed in 1798. He cut modern types for the 
Wilson foundry at Glasgow and for William Miller at 
Edinburgh. By 1819 he had a foundry of his own in 
London, in Worship Street, called the Imperial Letter 
Foundry, and a specimen was issued in 1819. In the 
interesting introduction he says : “ The modern or 
new fashioned faced printing-type at present in use was 
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introduced by the French, about 20 years ago ; the old- 
shaped letters being capable of some improvement . . . 
but unfortunately for the typographic art, a transition 
was made from one extreme to the opposite: thus 
instead of having letters somewhat too clumsy, we now 
have them with hair lines so extremely tliin as to render 
it impossible for them to preserve their delicacy beyond 
a fe\y applications of the lye-brush, or the most careful 
distribution; thus may types be said to be in a worn 
state ere they are well got to work. The hair lines being 
now below the surface of the main strokes of the letters, 
the Printer, in order to get an impression of ail parts 
of the face, is obliged to use a softer backing, and 
additional pressure. ... In forcing the paper down to 
meet the depressed part of the face, it at the same time 
takes off the impression of part of the sides, as is evident 
from the ragged appearance of printing from such types.” 
He goes on to say that the types of thirty years ago 
were better, and further that the punches of the Imperial 
Letter Foundry will be cut in a peculiar manner, to 
assist this useful invention (stereotyping). What the 
peculiar manner is we are not told, but at any rate Austin 
seems to have avoided the evil results which he describes 
by slightly bracketing his serifs. His complaint against 
the modern face seems to be made on technical grounds, 
but at least we may draw the conclusion that he was 
not responsible for introducing the French new-fasliioned 
faced types. His type of thirty years ago, the Jolin Bell 
type, he would consider as belonging to an earlier and 
better period of letter-founding, 

John Bell’s newspaper. The Oracle, was printed in the 
early Austin type from 1792, and this fact seems to have 
influenced newspaper typography. The type was copied 
by Fry and later, in November, 1799, The Times appeared 
, in a new type from the Caslon foundry. In his article 


The modern or new fashioned faced printing type 
at present in use was introduced by the French, about 
twenty years ago, the old shaped letters being capable 
of some improvement... but unfortunately for the typo- 
graphic art, a transition was made from one extreme 
to its opposite : thus instead of having letters somew'hat 
too clumsy, we now have them with hair lines so 
extremely thin as to render it impossible for them to 
preserve their delicacy beyond a few applications of 
the lye-brush, or the most careful distribution; thus 
may types be said to be in a worn state ere they are 
well got to work. The hair lines being now below the 
surface of the main strokes of the letters, the Printer, 
in order to get an impression of all parts of the face, 
is obliged to use a softer backing, and additional 
pressure... In forcing the paper down to meet the de- 
pressed part of the face, it at the same time takes off 
the impression of part of the sides, as is evident from 
the ragged appearance of printing from such types, 
3^’ John Bell’s Type, 1788. 
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on nc'wspaper types in Tbe Tims Printing Supplement, 
1929, Mr. Morison shows this letter, which he describes 
as modern. It is like the Austin t5rpe in its bracketed 
serifs, gradual shading and not quite vertical colour. 
When compared with a type cut by Robert Thorne in 
1800 the contrast is striking. In Thorne’s letter we have 
an undoubted modern face, which so far as recorded 
appears to be the first to answer the definition of modern 
face which we have given. This letter of 1 800 appeared 
in Thorne’s specimen book of 1803, where all the letters 
described as new are modern face ; another one is dated 
1802 (see fig. 32). In the preface Thorne calls them 
“ improved printing types.” For some reason or other 
this new letter was highly popular and the other type- 
founders soon followed Thorne’s example. Fry issued 
a specimen including some modern faces in the same 
year as Thorne, 1803 these, together with the new 
letters of the Caslon firm were shown in Stower’s Printer’s 
Grammar, 1808, where regret is expressed that Figgins’ 
new letters were not yet ready. That the Fry Foundry 
was following the compulsion of fashion rather than 
their own wish is evident from some words of Dr. 
Edmund Fry, the head of the firm, in the circular issued 
at the time of the sale of his foundry in 1828, quoted by 
Reed. After referring to the revolution in the type- 
founding trade, he says : “ The Baskerville and Caslon 
imitations . . . were laid by for ever ; and many thousand 
pounds worth of new letters in Fotmts . . . were taken 
from the shelves, and carried to the melting-pot to be 
recast into Types, no doubt in many instances more 
beautiful : but no instance has occurred in the attentive 

•4, * 

observation of the Proprietor of this Foundry where 

^ William Savage, in his Practical Hints on DmrativB Printing, 
shows a Caslon modem face and dates it 1796; but no such 
specimen appears in the Caslon specimen book of 1800. 


Great Primer, No. 1. New. 

Quousque tandem abutere Catilina, 
patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quern ad 
finem sese efirenata jactabit auda- 
cia? nihilne te nocturnum praesi- 
dium palatii, nihil consensus bono- 
rum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis? constrictam 
jam omnium horum conscientia te- 
neri conjurationem tuam non vides? 
quid proxima, quid superiore nocte 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
UVWXYZ^CE (E £1234567890 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZiE 

Fig. 32, Thome's Modem Face* 
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any Founts of book letters on the present system, have 
been found equal in service, or really so agreeable to 
the reader, as the true Cas/oK-shstped Elzevir types.” 
It is a curious fact that the principal type-founders — the 
Caslons in their specimens of 1825 refer with regret 
to tlie original Caslon types no longer shown— and 
connoisseurs such as Hansard in his Typographia, are all 
agreed in condemning the new fashion, and yet ail were 
forced to follow the taste of the day. Thorne appears 
to have enjoyed his success and went on to further 
paggerations, to the cutting of fat-faced types, which 
in turn were imported into France. So far as the evi- 
dence of the type specimen books goes, Thorne appears 
to be the founder who was responsible for sponsoring 
the full modern face in England. 

At this very time when the fate of English typography 
was being settled for the next century, there was a 
remarkable improvement in the standard of English 
book production, due to the work of Thomas Bewick 
as an illustrator, and of WiUiam Bulmer and Thomas 
Bensley as printers. Although they were clearly in- 
fluenced by Didot and Bodoni, it so happens that the 
typography of their early and best period was not modern 
race. The type used by Bensley for printing Macklin’s 
BM and £ot Thomson’s Seasons, 1798, w^as the earliest 
Vincent Figgins, a transitional ty’pe, while 
William Bulmer’s favourite roman, used in many well- 
known books issued by the Shakespeare Press, was 
that of William Martin. Martin was a brother of 
Robert Martin, who had worked with Baskerville and 
his types show the influence of that designer more 
particularly in the italic. The roman is definitely not a 
modern face, much less so than the John Bell type It 
has the eighteenth century R, ranging figures and a 
modem g with a curly ear, but the serifs are not quite 






OLD-FACE TYPES IN THE VICTORIAN AGE 

The story of the slow revolution in our book typography 
rom the modern faces of the nineteenth century back 
to the old faces has not been recorded in much detail 
One receives the impression that the Chiswick Press 
was an outstanding exception, and that the next event 
of importance in English typography was the founding 
of the Ke mscott Press. William Morris and his pupils 
cettainly did much to raise the general level of printing, 
but as to the development of the book types used by 
the ordinary publishers they have nothing to do with 
the story In 1840 our typography was without excep- 
tion modern face. After that year the old faces crept 
in slowly, and their use gradually increased, year by year 
until the picture is now reversed. This change over 
would have taken place if Morris had never printed 
and was in fact ensured before his first type was cut. 

An account of the actual revival of Caslon old face 
by the younger Charles Wliittingham of the Chiswick 
Press may be read in the text books such as Updike. 

be reminded that the 
oty^ as there given is not quite complete. The 
printing of Ladj Willoughby’s Diary , in 1844, for Long- 
r^ns, was not Whittingham’s first exper W withTe 
type. He had at the time several books in hand to be 

£m iSf Pickering, and had already, 
from 1840, used Caslon capitals on title-pages for thi 










SHORT ACCOUNT OF 

ORGANS 

Built in England from the 
Reign of King CHARLES 
the Second to the prefent 
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enterprising publisher. The details are given in Geoffrey 
Keynes’ Bibliography of William Pkhering. From 184^ 
the Chiswick Press frequently used the type. Of man] 
successful volumes it is pleasant to recall that gayes: 
of all school books, the Euclid of 1 847, with its illustra- 
tions in colour. 


At the Great Exhibition of 1851 \^iittingliam was 
one of the jurors for printing, and in, his report, issued 


in 1852, he writes: “ Mr. Whittingham at the sug- 
gestion of Mr, Pickering first reintroduced the old 
letters of Garamond and Jenson, and many of the London 
printers ^have since followed.” The remark about the 
“ many ” London printers is somewhat surprising at 
that date, for it is only rarely that one comes across a 
book of the forties cr early fifties set in an old face 
unless from the Chiswick Press. Whittingham’s chief 
follower was a publisher and printer of religious books 
of the Anglo-Catholic school, Joseph Masters. In 
1847 Masters had a book, A Short Account of Organs, 
printed in Caslon at the Chiswick Press (see fig, 33). 
In 1848 he himself printed two books in the same style 
and type, a Book of Common Prayer, and J. E. Alillard’s 
Historical Notices of the Office of Choristers (see fig. 34), 
The Common Prayer he describes as being printed in the 
“Old Elzevir type.” A third volnmp 


1849, Devout Chorister, by T. F. Smith. Amongst a 
large number of books in modern face Masters continued 


to produce an occasional volume in Caslon, all charming 
little books not_ unworthy of Whittingham. In the 
sixties the devotional books which he printed for the 
Rev. Orby Shipley are among his best work. By i860 
Caslon had become a favourite type for books of that 
class ; for example the Pietas Privata, 1859, was printed - 
by J. Unwin for Ward & Co. in Caslon. A Catholic 
printer, John Philp, was yet another old face enthusiast. 







HISTORICAL NOTICES 


CHORISTERS 


By the 

REV. JAMES ELWIN MILLARD, B.A* 

JHtad Mafttr tf Magdahn CoUegt Seix»i^ 

Oxford. ' 


Imprinted by Joseph Masters, at his Dwelling 
Hourc in AlierJgnU^ within the City of 
London : fold alfo at his Shop, 78, 

JNeua Bond Street^ in the 
City of Weftminftcr. 

mdcccxlviii. 
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A page from Ms edition of the Garden oj the Soul, i860, 
is shown in Mr. Morison’s ¥our Centuries of Fine Printing. 
Another of Philp’s publications, also of i860, was a 
music book, a Cantata on the Passion of Jesus Christ., of 
Saint Alphonsus Maria de Liguora, in which the title- 
page and preliminaries are handsomely set in Caslon, 
and a tMrd, a Fife of St. Catherine of Sienna, 1867. 

Among early examples of Caslon-set books of a more 
general nature are R, A. Willmot’s Pleasures of Literature, 
published by T. Bosworth in 1852, and an edition of 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, printed in 1854 by 
Vizetelly for T. Hatchard. The Tupper belongs to a 
group of books in old faces produced for Christmas 
and described in the advertisements as “ Elegant Pre- 
sentation Books.” In 1855 Clay printed for Sampson 
Low & Co,, editions of Keats’ Fve of St. Agnes, Thomas 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, and Goldsmith’s Hioar of 
Wakefield, all in old face types. Similar volumes fol- 
lowed each year and a particular style of binding is 
associated with these books. They ate all in embossed 
cloth covers, gaudily decorated. The advertisements in 
The Publishers’ Circular become of interest on this point. 
TMs periodical was issued by Sampson Low & Co., 
who no doubt were responsible for the new illustrated 
display pages, cMefly of Christmas books, set in Caslon 
capitals. The first occurrence of tMs new style was in 
1854, although the books so advertised in that year 
were themselves printed in modern face. In 1855 there 
are half a dozen of these Caslon-set advertisements, 
three in 1856, none in 1857, and fifteen in 1858, most of 
the books being printed in old face. 

The original Caslon was not the only eighteenth 
century type to be revived. The example of the Chis- 
wick Press had led other founders to look over their 
old stock, and we finc^ for example, Vincent Figgins in a 
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specimen book of the fifties showing a page of the 
original romans of the first Vincent Figgins, dated 1795. 
Another transitional type of the end of the eighteenth 
century was used by the Brothers Dalziel, the wood 
engravers, who started their own “ Camden Press” in 
1857. This type, possibly a Caslon of the 1790’s, may 
be seen in Doyle and Handle’s The Old Fal/y Tale, 
1865. The roman can be distinguished from the original 
Caslon by the A, with a pointed apex, the Q with the 
tail starting inside the counter of the letter and the 
curly-tailed R. The italic has some unusual letters, the 
b and p for instance, and is not really an old face at all. 

The ordinary publishers as yet certainly did not be- 
lieve that the old faces were more legible. They were 
all right for books which might or might not be read, 
but they were not going to use them for sensible reading 
matter. We may note in passing that Caslon was re- 
introduced into the United States in 1858, bought by 
L. Johnson & Co., of Philadelphia. The English 
founders were in no hurry to copy, and the next experi- 
ment was made by Whittingham himself. 

This was the type Imown as Task romariy which was 
cut for the Chiswick Press by WiUiam Howard of Great 
Queen Street. Updike, referring to its use by William 
Morris in 1889, says that it was cut about 50 years before 
that date. I have found no example of its use earlier 
than 1854, but possibly Whittingham’s report of 1852, 
with its reference to the letters of Jenson, is an indication 
that it was in existence by that date. In 1 8 54 it was used 
for the text of the Rev. William Calvert’s volume of 
religious verse entitled The Wife’s Manual (see fig. 35). 
There were later editions in 1856 and in 1861, both set 
in the same type. The title-page was set in Caslon, as 
there appears to have been only one size of the Basle 
roman, lo-ii pt., and no italic. William Howard was 
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an ex-sailor, and from the account given of him in A. 
Warren’s book on Tie Charles Whittinghams, 1 896, seems 
to have been something of a character. He had a small 
foundr7 in Great Queen Street from i84z to 1859 (he 
died in 1864), and was much employed by Whittingham. 
He had a hand in the cutting of the Chiswick replica of 
one of Caxton’s types. 

Apart from experiments to reproduce Caxton’s books 
in type-facsimile, the Basle roman was unique in this 
country as an attempt to copy an early design. The type 
is based on the kind of roman used in the early part of 
the sixteenth century by Johann Froben, of Basle. It 
is a pre-Garamond roman, what we should call a Venetian 
rather than an old face, such as was in use at Basle and 
at Lyons, down to about 1550, It is a heavy face, with 
an oblique stroke to the eye of the e, and other character- 
istics which ally it with fifteenth-century types. The 
stress is definitely diagonal, so much so that the o has 
an angular appearance. The old-fashioned long s was 
used with the fount and the squarish terminals of this 
letter are conspicuous. The short s has a noticeably 
steep spine. An oblique stroke is used for the dot over 
the i, another fifteenth-century characteristic. 

This type was much too exotic to appeal to printers 
in general, but its antique flavour attracted William 
Morris. In 1889 he had his prose romance, A Tale of 
the House of the Wolfings, set in Basle roman. He dropped 
the^ long s, but on the other hand he had his pages set 
solid ^the pages of The Wife’s Manual were leaded — • 
which emphasised the blackness of the face. The title 
is in Caslon capitals, and the table of contents in an 
it^ic, which is presumably the Aldine italic of the Chis- 
wick Press, another of their experiments in the repro- 
duction of earlier designs. In another romance. The 
> Toots of the Mountains y 1890 (the book actually appealed 



THE WIFE’S MANUAL. 




Clje Praper, 


HOU that the author and the 


Of all good things, without whoje 
fojiering grace 

And ever prejent help, the tenderejl 
And bcjl affeflions of the heart can yield 
No certain joy ; To Thee, O God, I turn, 
E’en in this hour of jblemn happinefs, 
Bcfccching Thee, from thy bright dwelling 


The glad abode of peace on high, to look 
Down on thy trembling handmaid, and to 
grant 

That, as through new and untried feenes I 
take 

My doubtful way, and as frejh duties crowd 


The Basle roman, 
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in 1889) Mortis used the type again, but had a different e 
cut, one with the bar nearly, but not quite, horizontal. 
The only other books which I know of set in Basle 
roman, are three volumes of religious verse by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, L^ra Brnharistica, 1863 ; Lyra Messianka, 
1864 ; and Lyra Mystica, 1865. 

Many years after Whittingham had shown an interest 
in Caslon Old Face, in 1857, it made its first re-appear- 
ance in a specimen book of the Caslon firm. In i860 
there appeared the first specimen of Miller & Richard’s 
Old Style, a modernised old face. This was cut by their 
employee in Edinburgh, Alexander C. Phemister. In 
the specimen of i860 eight sizes were shown, from 
great primer to pearl. The founders state that it was 
intended to meet the growing demand for old faces and 
explain that “ they have endeavoured to avoid the 
objectionable peculiarities, whilst retaining the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the mediaeval letters.” As to 
the word medieval in this connection, it is but one more 
example of the odd vocabulary used by founders. Old 
faces are certainly nearer in time to the middle ages 
than the modern faces, but to call the roman of the 
Italian renaissance mediseval is to make hay of typo- 
graphic history. An examination of the type will 
reveal what the founders understood by the “ objection- 
able peculiarities ” of the earlier letters. It has two of 
the chief characteristics of the old faces, the bracketed 
and inclined serifs and the gradual stress.^ On the 
other hand the stress is vertic^ and there is a regularity 
and a certain sharpness of cut which are modern. The 
upper-case is not unlike Caslon, but there is a uniformity 
of width about the letters which is a relic of the modern 
face. For example, the H, M, and W are narrower, 

! j This is not so in all versions of old style ; for example in 
Miller & Richard’s No. 4 old style. 
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and the bowls of the P and R wider than in Caslon. 
The A has a flat top (in Caslon it is oblique). The curves 
of the C and G are more open, and the C has no lower 
serif, while the top serif is more spur-shaped. In the 
lower-case the bowl of the a and the eye of the e are 
larger, and the t is taller than in Caslon. These are no 
doubt the letters which appeared peculiar to type- 
designers trained in the modern-face school. Perhaps 
the letter which differs most from Caslon is the g. 
The tail or loop begins with a steep inclination, a form 
which is possibly a reminiscence of the French Old 
Style or Elzevir, a type which just preceded Miller & , 
Richards’ design. However that may be, this g is a 
most useful “ spot ” letter. The italic is steeply but 
more regularly inclined than Caslon. Note especially 
among the capitals the A, V and W. In the lower-case 
there is one peculiarity that is easily remembered. The 
thin up-strokes take off from the very foot of the thick 
down-strokes. The main stem of the p is conspicu- 
ously tall. 

This excellent face succeeded in certain quarters and 
found imitators before long. At least one may perhaps 
say “ before long ” on the subject of the slow moving 
history of typography. Phemister, cutter of the original 
design, went to the U.S.A. in i86i, and by 1865 had 
produced for the Dickinson Foundry of Boston, another 
version known as FranJk/in Old Style. He died in the 
United States in 1894, after a busy career as a designer 
of types. Genzsch & Heyse, of Hamburg, in 1868, 
showed their English Mediceval, for which they said 
they had procured matrices from a leading firm of 
English founders, presumably MiUer & Richard. In 
the meantime in the printers* Register for 1866 four 
interesting advertisements ate to be seen side by side. 
Miller & Richard announced the completion of their 
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series of Old Style types, while the Caslon fhrm assert 
that their Old Face is “ invariably selected by the Literati 
as the only genuine Old Face Type,” In September, 1 866, 
Stephenson, Blake & Co., of Sheffield, display their 
“ New Series of Old Style Types,” which differ in some 
small points from the original Old Style, The A has a 
pointed apex, the S a steeper spine, and the T spurs 
to its serifs. The angle of inclination of the italic is 
not so great. In October, 1866, Reed & Fox, the Fann 
Street Foundry, show their “ New Series of Mediasval 
Founts,” a close imitation of Miller & Richard ; as to 
the name, if the original founders could refer to the 
old faces as mediasval, there is some excuse for Reed & 
Fox. In 1868 yet a third firm, the Patent Typefoimding 
Company (afterwards Shanks), produced an Old Style. 

It is evident then that by this time Old Style had been 
accepted and the fact can be illustrated from the printed 
books of the period. For example, John Payne Collier, 
one of the “ Literati ” of the day, a well-known Shake- 
spearian scholar, published privately many reprints of 
tracts from early English literature. From 1 862 onwards 
these are generally printed in Old Style. An Edinburgh 
firm — ^it will be remembered that Miller & Richard’s 
foundry was in Edinburgh — ^W. P. Nimmo, used the 
new letter from the early sixties. John Philp, from about 
1867, seems to have preferred Old Style to Caslon, for 
instance, in his edition of Joannes Lanspergius’ An 
Lpistle of Jesus Christ to the Faithful Souf 1867 (see 
fig. 36), and many of his later books. He was, 
however, no longer his own printer, but generally 
employed J, Ogden. About the same time, before 1870, 
Hodder & Stoughton also were issuing books of a 
religious nature in Old Style. Again the advertisements 
in the Publisher/ Circular show that from 1864 Old Style 
began to rival Caslon in display. 



Epistle of Jesus Christ 


TO THE 

Faithful Soul, 

that is devoutly affefted towards Him: 

Wherein are contained certain divine infpirations 
teaching a man to know himfelfj and inflrucfi' 
ing him in the perfe<flion of true Piety. 

Written in Laim by the devout fervant of Chrifl, 
Joannes Lanspergius, a Charter-Houfe Monk; 
and TranHated into Englijk by 

Lord Philip, XIXth Earl of Arundel. 

(Reprinted from the Edition of i6io. ) 

Dedicated, by Permiflion, to 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, 
Earl Marlhal of Englaad, &c., &c. 


Second 


Tkoufand. 


LONDON : 

JOHN PHILP, 7, Orchard Street^ Portman Square, 
1867. 

Fig. 36. Old Style. 
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On February 7, 1865, there appeared the first number 
the Th Pall Mall Gazette, set in Old Style, a revolutionary 
change in newspaper typography. The example was 
followed by three other evening papers. The Edo, in 
1868, The St JamesT Gazette in 1880, and later by The 
Westminster Gas^tte. 

Herbert Horne’s Hobbj Horse of 1888 has often been 
quoted as the classical example of the use of Old Style 
and as a pioneer volume in the abandonment of the 
modern face. A trial number of the Hobby Horse had 
been printed in 1884, in Caslon, and the first regular 
issues from 1886 were set in a small size of Old Style. 
The larger size, used from 1888, certainly displayed the 
good qualities of the type, but by that date it had been 
used for more than 20 years and often effectively used. 
One printer in particular had not waited for the Hobby 
Horse to show the reading public what could be done 
with Old Style. This was Andrew White Tuer of the 
Leadenhall Press, a versatile printer and publisher whose 
work deserves to be better known. 

Tuer (1838-1900) was born in Sunderland, educated 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne and York, and came to London 
as a medical student at Guy’s Hospital. He never 
completed his course there, and in 1862 we find him 
established as a wholesale stationer at 136, The Minories. 
In the following year he was joined by Robert Field, 
the firm being known as Field & Tuer. About 1868 
they moved to 50, Leadenhall Street, where they printed 
and published The Paper and Printing Trades Journal, the 
first number of which is dated December, 1872, This 
journal, one of the earliest of its kind, was published by 
Field & Tuer for nearly 20 years, being continued later 
by John Southward. From the first it was printed in 
Old Style with a display title, in the early numbers, in 
Old Style italic ; after a few issues this titling was dropped 
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and a block substituted. Some woodcut initials, genet- 
ally reproductions from the sixteenth century examples, 
were used as decoration. There is little or nothing of 
lasting interest in the matter of the periodical, and the 
advertisements are not above the average of the day, 
that is to say they are very poor. Even Field & Tuef s 
own advertisements of their Japanese papers and their 
“ Stickphast ” are no exception. 

The most interesting part of Tuer’s career begins in 
1879 when his firm began to publish books, including a 
number of which Tuer himself was the author or com- 
piler. His first book was an odd publication called 
Luxurious Bathing, in which a treatise on baths from a 
hygienic point of view was combined with 12 landscape 
etchings by Sutton Sharpe. The typography of the 
book was Caslon Old Face. Several other editions 
appeared with etchings from other hands, equally dis- 
connected from the subject of Tuer’s essay. The firm 
continued to publish down to Tuer’s death in 1900, at 
first as Field & Tuer ; in the course of the year 1 890 
Field’s name dropped out and the imprint became The 
Leadenhall Press. Field, who died in 1891, appears to 
have been merely a sleeping partner or financial backer. 
The publishing house could boast of a fairly extensive 
and somewhat unusual list. A number of thek books 
dealt with the fashions and manners of bygone days, 
many were reprints of earlier books illustrated by con- 
temporary blocks, and others reprints of early children’s 
books. Among the authors on their list were Max 
O’ReU (Paul Blouet) and Jerome K. Jerome. A few of 
the books were printed in Caslon and a few in an old 
face which is not Caslon, but the great majority in Old 
Style. Only rarely did the Leadenhall Press think it 
desirable to use a modern face ; one example is a lecture 
by Sir William Flinders Petrie printed in 1884. A few 
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of the firm’s earliet efforts might be described as “ arty ” ; 
but Tuer’s taste seemed to improve rapidly and the 
failures were few. The books were well printed, on 
good paper, with interesting title-pages, and decorated 
often with a daring quite exceptional at the time. 

The most important of Tuer’s own works was his 
life of the engraver, Bartolozzi, wliich appeared in two 
large volumes in 1882 ; there was a smaller edition 
without the plates in 1885. Although it has nothing 
to do with our subject, a digression apropos of Ruskin 
and this book, illustrative of the manners of the great, 
may be permitted. Although Tuer’s own tastes inclined 
to the eighteenth century and the Regency, he was, 
however, a great admirer of Ruskin and was continually 
quoting h im. A copy of the Bartolozzi was sent to the 
great man, who after a considerable delay replied on 
December 16, 1884, in these terms : “ The Bartolozzi 
has reached me safely, but I have no time to acknowledge 
books sent to me out of my line. I see it is rising in 
price, and when I come to it, with your good leave will 
return it, as it is of no use to me.” 

To return to the typography of the book itself, the 
text is in Old Style, the title in a bold italic of the old- 
face school, and the running title in Old Style italic within 
rules. The title-page is well arranged and very full. 
Tuer never shrank from saying all that he wanted to 
say on the title-page and would not have approved of 
the anemic fashion of the present day. The imprint 
is set in swash capitals, one of Tuer’s failings ; he was 
altogether too fond of these letters and his more usual 
imprint in lower-case Old Style italic is much to be 
preferred. The Bartolozzi is a large quarto, the size 
of the page being controlled by the plates, and Tuer is 
very successful with the help of ruled pages, in coping 
with the diffioilties of a large page. Another volume 
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on an ambitious scale is Hoppner’s Bjgom Beauties^ ten 
portraits engraved by Charles Wilkins about 1803 and 
printed from the original plates. The title-page shows a 
daring mixture of types ; one line is in a large lower- 
case old face, one in Lyons capitals, one in outline capitals, 
and others in italic. The text pages are decorated with 
head and tail pieces and woodcut initials. 

Tuer’s best volume is perhaps The 'Follies and Fashions 
of our Grandfathers, published in 1886. The title is set 
in an outline italic, the chapter headings in outline roman 
capitals, and the text in Old Style. Some unusual small 
script initials are used at paragraph openings. The text 
consists of extracts from fashion and other journals of 
the year 1807, bearing on social life, with illustrations, 
printed, many of them, from contemporary plates. 
Tuer contrived to get hold of an extraordinary number 
of old copper-plates and made very good use of them. 
In an article in No. 6 of The 'Fleuron hlr. Morison 
noted Tuer’s use of outline letters, and said that he was 
the only printer between Thome and our own genera- 
tion who used such letters. The roman capitals are 
possibly the Caslon outline capitals dating from about 
1790 ; the italic outline letters may have been prepared 
at the Leadenhall Press by cutting away the centre of 
the strokes. Tuer was of an ingenious turn of mind, 
and the use of the script initials we have mentioned was 
another of his tricks. The smaller ones are simply the 
capitals of a fount of English Ronde, and the larger the 
capitals of one of the fancy types of the age, resembling 
the Caslon Gutenberg series. As detached thus by 
Tuer from their proper founts they are not unsatisfactory 
(see fig. 37). 

Before Tuer’s career came to an end, Caslon Old 
Face and Old Style had ceased to be exceptional in our 
typography. Yet so conservative are English printers 
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that there was no demand for any fujrther experiments 
either in the reproduction of early designs or in types of 
any originality. In the United States Franklin Old 
Style was soon followed by Ronaldson and a number of 
types of the same school. It is a striking fact that in 
this country, apart from the privately owned faces of 
the Kelmscott, Doves and other presses, the first accept- 
able book type to be cut after the Old Style of i860 was 
the “Monotype” Imprint of 1913. In view of this 
conservatism it is perhaps not so surprising to find that 
to-day more books are actually set in Old Style than in 
any other type. But these are no longer the choicest 
books. Old Style has become the poor relation in 
typographical society. It is left for the cheapest kind 
of books, often ill-used, impressed on the wrong sort 
of paper, and seldom given a chance to show its best 
qualities. It has had its day, and in its day has played a 
role 6f some importance. 

A parallel movement in France begins with the work 
of a printer of Lyons, Louis Perrin. Having to print a 
work by Alphonse de Boissieux on ancient inscriptions 
found in Lyons, Perrin cut a special series of capitals 
based on the inscriptional lettering. These were widely 
copied and were introduced into England by the Cliiswick 
Press under the name of Lyons capitals. They were 
shown in a specimen of 1867, and, as we have already 
seen, were often used by Tuer. Like another famous 
inscriptional alphabet, the lettering of the Trajan Column 
a.t Rome, the Lyons capitals are of varying width, letters 
like E and M being narrower than the round letters D 
and O. ^ In the modern face this sound principle of 
letter designing had been ignored and capitals had become 
of uniform width. Perrin afterwards cut a lower-case 
for these capitals and called the fount “ Caract6res 
augustaux.” In 18 jy a Parisian founder, Theophile 
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Our Grandfathers. 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 


LADY HAMILTON AS CASSANDRA. 

CCORDING to the promise made last month 
we now present our readers with a beautiful 
print of Lady Hamilton as Cassandra, from a 
picture painted by Mr. Romney as a present for her 
mother. It is stated by competent judges to be the 
most beautiful and successful head yet painted of her. 


A SNOW SCENE. 

%o those unfortunate enough to have been com- 
pelled to take a long journey by coach in the middle of 
winter, the memory of half frozen limbs and perhaps 
the entire stoppage of the journey through accumula- 
tions of snow, cannot be pleasant. A winter landscape 
has, however, beauties of its own, which those who 
study our engraving will readily allow. 

FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 1807. 

Beautifully coloured Morning Dresses for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 

A 

Fig. 57. Andrew Tuer, 1886* 
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Beaudoir, followed Pertin with» his type known as 
Elzevir, of which the upper-case closely resembled the 
Lyons capitals and of which the lower-case should more 
properly have been called Garamond. However, Elze- 
vir had become the established name for French Old 
Style and it is Beaudoir’s type which seems to have been 
known to Phemister, if we may judge by the similarity 
of the lower-case g’s. In spite of these Elzevir types 
and the work of publishers like Jules Claye, the Didot 
influence has remained stronger in France than the 
corresponding modern face in England. The majority 
of French books are still set in “ Didot.” 



Chapter 5 

ITALIC : THE OLD FACE 

Italic is properly a subdivision of roman ; it bears the 
same relation to roman which Schwabacher bears to 
Textura. It is a cursive letter and was so called by its 
original designers, “corsiva” or " canceliaresca,” and 
is still called cursiv by the Germans. Our name, italic, 
which we get like roman through the French, is not good, 
since roman is equally an Italian letter. Italics may be 
divided into four main groups : (^7) the Aldine, {b') the 
Vicentino group, (a) the group which is the contemporary 
of old face roman, and (J) the modernised Italics. The 
Aldine letter had a comparatively short career, and is 
historically perhaps of less importance then the Vicentino 
group. 

The Aldine italic (see fig. 38) was based on the hand 
employed in the Papal Chancery for the inditing of briefs, 
as opposed to the more formal bulls, which were written 
in a gothic script, the “ lettera da boUe.” The Chancery 
cursive goes back to the early years of the fifteenth 
century. A reproduction of a brief written in this 
letter is given in Steffens’ Lateinisehe Valmgraphie. Aldus 
adopted it because it made possible the printing of much 
matter in a small space and not because of any beauty in 
the design. On the score of beauty this mean letter 
ranks considerably below the italics of our second group. 
Nor did Aldus improve the appearance of his type by 
the large number of tied letters which he used. The 
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engravef employed by Aldus for the cutting of this 
cursive and apparently of all his types was one Francesco 
Griffo of Bologna. This fact is established by tliree 
contemporary documents. Aldus himself in the pre- 
liminaries of the Vergil of ijoi, the first book in which 
the new letter was used/ writes : “ In grammatoglyptae 
laudem. Qui graiis dedit Aldus, en latinis Dat nunc 
grammata sculpta daedaleis Francisci manibus Bononien- 
sis.” Geronimo Soncino, a well-known printer of 
Hebrew, used a second italic, cut by Griffo, at Fano in 
1503. In the dedication of the Petrarch printed in 
that year, Soncino says : “ . . . ma anchora vn nobil- 
lisimo sculptore de littere latine, gtxce, et hebraice, 
chiamato M. Francesco da Bologna, I’ingeno delquale 
certamente credo che in tal exercitio non troue vnaltro 
equale. Perche non solo le vsitate stampe perfecte- 
mente sa fare : ma etiam ha excogitate vna noua forma 
de littera dicta cursiua, o vero cancellaresca, de la quale 
non Aldo Romano, ne altri che astutamente hanno 
tentato de le altrui penne adornarse, ma esso M. Francesco 
e stato prime inuentore e designtore, el quale e tucte 
le forme de littere che mai habbia stampato dicto Aldo 
ha intagliato, e la prassente forma, con tanta gratia e 
venustate, quanta facilmente in essa se comprende.” 
This passage confirms Aldus, although Soncino thought 
that the printer had taken some of the credit due to the 

^ On the title-page of the Letters of St. Catharine of Sienna, 
1500, there are four words set in the new type. In Philobiblon, 
Hft. 10, 1933, there is reproduced an Italian poem in four columns, 
headed “ Frotola noua.” The poem is set in a roman type first 
used by Aldus in 1499, and a few letters, some I’s, e’s and r’s are italic. 
T. de Marinis who describes the sheet, which is in a private library, 
considers that this is probably the first appearance of italic. But 
the poem is not necessarily printed by Aldus. The type is a com- 
mon one, nor do we know of anything else of the kind from 
the Aldine Press. Even if it were printed by Aldus, the date, 
1499, is a mere assumption. 
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Fig. 38. Aldine italic. 
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type-cutter, and gives us the correct name of the letter. 
Finally Griffo himself began to print small editions in a 
third italic of his design at Bologna in 1516. In the 
preliminaries to his Petrarch he says : (hauendo pria li 
greci e latini Carattheri ad Aldo ISIanutio R. Fabricato, 
de li quali Egli non sole in grandissime richezze e perue- 
nuto, ma nome immortale appresso la posterita se 
uendicato) Ho excogitate di nouo cotal cursiua forma 
qual extimo a qualunche rudita persona essere per piacere. 
. . Whether his grievance against Aldus was well- 
founded or not, does not concern us here. At any rate 
these documents are evidence that Francesco indeed 
made history in typography. We have discussed the 
importance of the Aldine roman, and the lasting fame 
of the Aldine Greek and its notorious effects on Greek 
typography is a well-known story. The immediate 
reputation of Francesco’s italic was considerable, as we 
shall see, but in this case not so enduring. An attempt 
was made in 1858 by Sir Anthony Panizzi to identify 
Francesco with Francesco Raibolini, the painter, also of 
Bologna. The argument was demolished by Giacomo 
Manzoni in his Studii di hibliografia amlitica, and the matter 
clinched by the publication by Adamo Rossi ^ in 1885 
of a document from which it appeared that Francesco’s 
family name was Griffo.* However, the identification 
with Raibolini was still repeated by English writers. 
The legend that Griffo’s italic was modelled on Pe- 
trarch’s hand is equally persistent. In the Aldine 
Petrarch of 1501 it is stated that the text of the 
poems was based on the manuscript in Petrarch’s hand, 

1 In the “ Atti della r. deput. di stork patria per le provincie di 
Romagna,” 1883, p. 412. 

® G. I. Arneudo in his Die;}oncirio Esegetko, 1917-24, art. Francesco 
da Bologna, claims to hare seen a document which shows that his 
family name was Giusto, and not Griffo, but states that he cannot 
trace his reference. 
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then in the possession of Pietto, afterwards Cardinal 
Bembo, and now preserved in the Vatican Librar7. A 
misunderstanding of this passage probably explains the 
legend. Aldus’ words arc : “ Aldo a gli lettori . . . hauen- 
doui una volta detto che egli e tolto dallo scritto di mano 
medesima del Poeta hauuto da M. Piero Bembo.” The 
statement is repeated in the colophon of the book. 
One Lorenzo da Pavia, an agent of Isabella Gonzaga, 
the Duchess of Mantua, refers to this copy in Petrarch’s 
hand in a letter of July 26, 1501. He writes : “ E se a 
avuto el Petrarcha proprio de man del Petrarcha cos- 
crito de sua mano e o lo avuto in mane ancora io. Et e 
de uno padovano che la stima asai si che lano stampato 
a letera per letera como questo con molta diligencia.” ^ 
This, of course, has no reference to the type, but to the 
text. Griffo returned to Bologna in 1516 and printed a 
few small volumes in 32mo. in his third italic. His 
career ended in disaster in 1518. Documents were 
discovered and published by Emilio Orioli* in 1899, 
from which we learn that in May, 1518, Francesco during 
a quarrel with his son-in-law seized an iron bar and 
inflicted such wounds as led to the death of the younger 
man. From the documents it does not appear whether 
Francesco was hanged for this crime, but merely that 
he was no longer living a year later. 

Griffb’s first italic was immediately copied, the chief 
plagiarist being the Lyons printers, Balthazar da Gabiano 
and Barthelemy Trot. The privilege which Aldus 
obtained from the city of Venice was of no avail, even 
in Italy. The Giunta in Florence copied him in 1503, 
and in 1506 Benedetto Dolcibelli was printing at Carpi 
in another version of the Aldine letter. The Lyons 

^ See A. Baschet Aldo Manus(io, 1872,^. lo. 

2 See “ Atti e mem. della r. Dep. di stork patrk per le ptov. di 
Romagna,” Set. Ill, Vol. XVII, p. 162 seq. 
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printers made use of Aldus himself to correct their 
editions. Balthazar da Gabiano was the representative 
in Lyons of a Venetian company, “La Compagnie 
dTvry.” Aldus in his protest of 1503 says of the 
Lyons counterfeits that they were printed on inferior 
paper, “ graveoleus,” and that the consonants were not 
joined to the vowels. He pointed out misprints, for 
example in the Vergil, and when Gabiano reprinted the 
Vergil he corrected these errors ; but other errors crept 
in, e.g. stulus for stultus on the first page. In 1512 
Barthelemy Trot joined Gabiano, and it was he who 
introduced the fleur de lys found on many of these 
Lyons copies.^ In Italy in the first half of the century, 
the majority of printers had their Aldine italic. We 
may cite three well-known editions as examples of the 
popularity of the letter, the Decameron, printed in 1516 
by Filippo Giunta at Florence, the fiirst editions of 
Macchiavelli’s works printed at Rome by Antonio Blado 
in 1 5 3 1 and 1532, and Marcolini’s Dante of 1 3 44. These 
types depart from the original chiefly by cutting down 
the enormous number of ligatures at first used by Aldus. 
The design remains the same and the model is adhered 
to in the consistent use of upright capitals. In the italic 
of Paganino and Alessandro de Paganinis, used at 
Toscolano from about 1520, the lower-case also is ’more 
upright. The Paganinis had two sizes of this type, and 
used a roman a, as well as the usual one-storeyed a. 
The original chancery hand was sloping, but as we shaU 
see . in some later examples, cursiveness rather than 
inclination seems to be the essential characteristic. 

The earliest italic used at Paris, by Guillaume Lerouge, 
was again all but upright, more particularly the largest 
of the three sizes, with which the printer used a gothic 

1 See Impressions de Lotas Perrin, Lyons, 192}. Introduction by 

Marius Audin. 
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upper-case (see fig. 39). The second Paris imitation 
of the Aldine letter was that of Thielman Kerver, with 
which, an unusual experiment, he printed a Book of 
Hours in 1517. In the colophon of this edition the 
printer says : “ sub hoc recenti sculpture stilo nup’rime 
efformate.” Pierre Gromors had an italic by 1520 
(see G, Fichetus, Consolatio Imtus (& mortis 'Parrhesiensis), 
/ and in 1523 Pierre Vidoue began to use a fount acquired 
from Basle (see the edition of Erasmus, De interdicto esu 
I carnium). Coyecque, in the “ Bulletin de I’histoire de 
;• Paris,” 1894, pp. 149, 150, cites a document according 
to which Wechel sold to one Hennequin de Breda 
“ deux lettres fagon d’Allemaigne, dont Tune gregue et 
I’autre d’itallicque,” a document dated May 28, 1528. 
“Allemaigne” here most probably means Basle. Se- 
bastien Gryphius of Lyons on the other hand, who 
obtained most of his types from Basle, appears to have 
bought in Italy the italic used in the Opere Toscane of 
I . Luigi Alamanni, 1532, and the Opusmla aliquot of Cardinal 
“ Bembo, also of 13.32. Alamanni, an exile at the court 
of King Francis I, received a payment of 1,500 livres 
on November 30, 1513, in order to purchase types in 
i Venice.^ This t5rpe, however, is not Gryphius’ usual 
I italic. That was an Aldine, probably acquired in Basle, 

i and used in the same way as the original Aldine, for the 

,, printing of classical texts of considerable length. 
- GrjTphius sold his books in Spain with such success 
that this style of chancery came to be known to the 
/ Spanish writing masters as Grifo. Robert Estienne at 
Paris also used Aldine italic for similar classical texts, 
for example an edition of Cicero’s Letters to Atticus 
of 1543 in small octavo and an even smaller edition in 
1547 in sextodecimo. 

^Cimber & Danjou, Archives curmses de I’histoire de Trance, 
Ser. I, III, 85. 
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Estienne’s italics may have been cut by Claude Gara- 
mond, ■who certainly cut two sizes for his own use 
after the Aldine model. In 1545 Garamond became a 
publisher along with Pierre Gaultier and Jean Barbe. 
He gives an account of the venture in the dedicatory 
epistle to the first book published, the Pia et religiosa 
meditatio o£ Tismd. Chambellan. He there says “Turn 
vero foelicter me rem aggressurum si quam proxime fieri 
posset, Italicam Aldi Manutii literam, novis exprimerem 
caracteribus . . . Italicarum itaque proxime ad Aldinos 
literarum typos sculpo, quam foelicter alii judicabunt.” ^ 
He cut two sizes, a Glossa, which is the type used in 
the Chambellan and in the four other books bearing 
Garamond’s name in the imprint, a Thucydides, a Dio- 
dorus, a Lactantius, and a Juvencus, and a larger size, 
which Mrs. Warde finds on one page of the Juvencus.® 
The sole particular in which Garamond’s design departs 
ftom the Aldine is in the capitals, which are inclined ; 
but even here the fount is equipped with upright capitals 
as well, and the inclined upper-case appears on the title- 
pages and headiags only. We shall see that the fashion 
of sloping capitals had been introduced some years 
before. 

The new letter was introduced into Germany by an 
obscure printer at Erfurt, Sebald Stribhtza, and was 
used for the text of an edition of Columella in 1510, 
De cultu hortorum. Three other books from his press 
are known, all set in italic : Platina’s Dyahgus contra 
amores, Papinius Statius’ Achilkis^ both 1510, and an 
undated edition of Ulrich von Hutten’s Nem. The 
type measures 91 mm. for 20 lines. The upper-case is 
modest in height, has heavy slab serifs and an unusual 

full translation of this epistle was given in The Fhuron 
No. 3, pp. 49, 51. 

® See her article in The Fkuron No. 5, p. 138. 
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Fig. 39 . Le Rouge’s italics. 
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R ; in the lower-case the conspicuous letter is an upright 
g. It is a copy of the Aldine, but a less close copy 
than many later founts. 

The statement that Johann Froben of Basle used italic 
in 1513 in his edition of Erasmus’ Adagia has been 
often repeated, starting probably from a slip in Stock- 
meyer and Reber’s Beifriige ^ur Busier Buchdrucherge- 
schkhte, 1 840. There is no italic in that edition, though 
Froben’s Aldine Greek appears there for the first time. 
His italic is not found until 1519. The Basle example 
was quickly taken up, and by 1520 four other German 
printers had acquired the letter, Knoblouch and Schott 
at Strassburg, Schoffer at Mainz, and Johann Soter at 
Cologne. Proctor says that Knoblouch’s type is like 
Schoffer’s, and Schott’s like Froben’s. On the printer’s 
specimen of Johann Petri of Nuremberg, 1525, two sizes 
of italic are shown which are again very like Froben’s, 
so like that possibly the matrices came from Froben. 
Several references will be made below to t5rpes acquired 
from Basle and all the evidence seems to point to that 
city as an important centre of typ»e-founding during the 
second quarter of the sixteenth century. Other German 
printers who had copies of the Aldine letter before 1530 
were Nicolas Schmidt (1322) and Valentin Schumann 
(1527) at Leipzig, Sigmund Ryff (1523) at Augsburg, 
and W. Kopfel (1526) at Strassburg. Pe37pus at Nurem- 
berg had the same italic as Petri. In the Netherlands 
Thierry Martens at Louvain seems to have been the 
first printer to introduce the Aldine letter in 1 5 22. 

In England the earliest italic is that of De Worde, 
in two sizes, used in 1328 in JVakefield’s Oratio de 
laudibus trium linguarum} A more interesting cursive is 
that of Thomas Berthelet in which in 1530 he printed a 

1 See Isaac, op. dt., vol. I, fig. lob. The date, 1524, given in 
Reed, appears to be a mistake. 
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Vatican decree on the matrimonial affairs of Henry VIII, 
A.cta Curice Romanes in causa matrimoniali cum Caiharina 
'Ksgina. These italics were certainly imported ; De 
Worde’s type is found at Antwerp ; Berthelet’s was used 
at Cologne by E. Cervicorn from 1526, by Wolfgang 
Kopfel at Strassburg, and by Guillaume Morrhe at Paris. 

Besides the chancery hand from which these Aiding 
italics were derived there was also a more formal 
variety, of which a magnificent example was shown by 
Mr. Morison in The Fleuron (No. 6, p. 97) from a six- 
teenth century manuscript written for Cardinal Grimani, 
a commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle. This “ Cancellaresca 
formata ” was the hand practised by the writing masters 
of the sixteenth century, and was by them translated 
into type, more than 20 years after the date of Griffo’s 
first cursive. The first writing master who printed 
specimens of his hands was Lodovico degli Arrighi da 
Vicenza, a “ scrittore de’ brevi apostolici,” as he de- 
scribes himself in his book of 1522. This professional 
calligrapher had apparently been in Rome for at least a 
dozen years before the publication of tliis book. In 
1510 he was part publisher of a book of travels, the 
Itinerario de 'Ludouico de Varthema Bolognese nello Egyplo, 
printed by Stephano Guillireti.^ The first part of 
Vicentino’s writing book of 1522 is printed entirely from 
wood blocks, but the second part, 1 / mode di temperare le 
penne, printed at Venice in 1523, has a page of text 
printed from type, the earliest of the formal chancery 
italics. In the following year Vicentino began printing 
at Rome and issued a few small books in a second version 
of a similar style. In the imprint of these books his 
name is coupled with that of another printer, Lautitius 
Perusinus, styled in one of the books “ Intagliatore.” 
Vicentino’s partner was probably identical with the 
^ See The Fkuron No, 7, p. 167, 
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Lautizio de Bartolomeo del Rotelli commended by 
Benvenuto Cellini as an engraver of seals. It may be 
presumed that he was the actual cutter of the type. The 
books printed in this cursive were chiefly the works of 
contemporary men of letters, short poems or speeches, 
and not voluminous texts like the Aldine series. Vi- 
centino s press was a small one, and his purpose was to 
issue a few select books in a beautiful setting. The 
cursive which he designed was a formal letter based on 
the hand which he himself practised ; the letters are 
narrow, but separately formed and with a slight inclina- 
tion. The ascenders are given rounded terminals in 
the^ place of serifs. The capitals are upright, but are 
varied by the introduction of swash letters. Eighteen 
small books printed in tins cursive in the years 1524 
and 1525 are known.^ In the following year Lautizio’s 
name had disappeared and a new cursive is used. This 
is still a formal chancery, but with serifs in place of the 
rounded terminals, and without the swashes. It is of 
about the same size as the earlier type (about 16 pt.), 
but of a larger face. It is noteworthy that almost all 
the italics of the Vicentino group have generous ascenders 
and descenders, and seldom measure less than about 
16 pt. Economy of space was not considered in their 
design. Only six books printed by Arrighi in this 
type have been recorded, the last being an edition of 
the Latin poems of Hieronymus Vida issued in May, 
1527. The mercenary armies wiiich sacked Rome so' 
thoroughly in that year entered the city on Alay 6. As 
Vicentino’s name does not occur again in any recorded 
book or document, it is possible that he met his death, 
as did many other citizens, in that catastrophe. We 
shall see that his types had considerable influence among 
his contemporaries, and not only his types, but his 

, , 1 See the list bdow, pp. 172, 173, and figs. 40, 41, - : 



I RITRATTI 
DI.M.GIOVAN CrcoRGIO 
TRISSINO. 


ITROVANDOSI 
Lucio J?otnj)ifio in FcmUj 
tt in cuJa ii Mddmnct 

Cdntiimdltlnjlrc^ Dncfiejja ii Saritjne' fa jiiafe’ 
v'munafnjata ii vaforoje* iunne’, t it accojla=* 
matijjtmt Giovanij ia fe jr^fiere it tutti ccijirettOt 
cost ajarfareincominciu. Se’io fu fine lainten» 
tione' V c^ra intejo GratioJ^majit 1 fftjire’ Ma* 
i'Mna, i j)aritnente‘ jueffa ii tutta ju^a nofiftjjitna 
comjia^nia,\oi\ofete, cfejier me viji mrrino jucflt 
rajtonamentt, cfefurono tra Mcfjtr Pitro Bcmfo, 
£ M^r Yicmtio Macro Jalti in Mifano ; ie' t 
juaft conciujta cusa cfc voi n'fsdftale’ uifo raj’o^ 
mrC ii eft nt nomi > m fiic^fi , ni tmjn vi Jifjie’ 
oriinatamente’ ijlin^uere’ , hard ia me, come ii 
jsnjena, cfep-tjmte viJtie,jHenoj>arMamenie ne 
ricercate ; it io fojarojsiu eft vofentieri ;j)erci<i 
cfe , faviniofi aftre vufte riieUi,j)armt ^at fine 


Vicentino’s italic 
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style of book-production also. He avoided all orna- 
mentation, and except for two small initials found in 
one of his books, the Oratio de pace of Pope Julius 11, 
1526, had no decorative woodcut material, not even a 
device. In several particulars he affected the manu- 
script style ; his books had only a half-title, and blanks 
were left to be filled in by the illuminators. Tlie copy 
of the Hieronymus Vida, 1527, in the British Museum, 
printed on vellum, has been so illuminated. Many of 
Vicentino s imitators followed the severity of his style 
when using their formal chancery types, and even in a 
small point like the use of a diamond-shaped full-stop 
recalled his practise. But after the first generation 
Vicentino seems to have been forgotten, to be redis- 
TOvered m the nineteenth century by Giacomo Manzoni. 
Howevw, Manzoni’s account of him in his StudU di 
mbhografia analitica^ 1881, is concerned with the calli- 
grapher and very litde wMi the printer. The interest 
of our generation in Vicentino, exemplified by the 
re-cutting of his types, is due to Mr. Stanley Morison ^ 

_ The sixteenth century was the age of italics, especiallv 
in Italy where they were first designed, and in that 
country between 1500 and 1600 possibly as many books 
were set in italic as in roman. While the italics of the 
first quarter of the century were Aldine, those of the 
second were quite as often copies of Vicentino’s letters 
Among the men of letters who chose Vicentino as their 
printer was Gian Giorgio Trissino, the author of the 
tragedy and of an epic poem Italia Uberata 

tht Sophmsl?a, printed m Vicentino^'s fount with the 
caUigraphic ascenders. Some extra Greek letters were 
introduced in order to carry out Trissino’s theories on 

of Vicentino’s writing books, the Pegasus 
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Italian ottliography, and for the first time, a distinction 
was made between medial u and v. In one of the books 
or tracts, an Idpistola dealing with the introduction of 
these new letters, the author pays a tribute to Vicentino, 
declaring that he has surpassed all the men of his age 
not only as a calligrapher, but also as a designer of 
types. Trissino seems to have acquired a fount of the 
type, and in 1529 employed Tolomeo Janicolo of Brescia 

mnc tofumjefix l^miffaperorfem 
V mt, m exihum mcum • 

Aj? 00 nan fantum mit time Utntmms a^ur 
P altctor, nec me' tmjerw ar^r 
Qorms yt His mjm crocitcfre' per arm Q^ri , 
Cjcnemp ru^jran^ere yoce' metos . 

I mprtfjum apui Luiouicum ^icentimm 
t'f Lautitium '^erujinutn • Mr^e' jufia 
M D X X I I I I , 

Fig. 41. Vicentino’s italic. 

to reprint his works in his native town of Vicenza. 
Vicentino’s type was used for these reprints and also 
for Trissino’s translation of Dante’s De vulgari eloquentia. 
These beautiful books, printed in folio and decorated 
by a handsome device of Jasons’ Golden Fleece — ap- 
parently Trissino’s device, but adopted by his printer — 
have made Janicolo ’s name well-known to bibliographers. 
Janicolo issued a specimen of his type, one of the earliest 
and least known of such advertisements, on which he 
makes no mention of Vicentino. One other Italian 
printer obtained strikes of this cursive of Vicentino, 
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brothers Dorici, contemporaries of Blado, had a 
similar type, in which they printed the book of Ferdi- 
nando Ruano, already mentioned. 

But it was at Venice that the influence of the Blado 
italic is chiefly to be traced. Vicentino’s writing book 
was followed in 1524 by the similar work of a Venetian 
master, Giovantonio Tagliente. His book includes a 
number of pages printed from type, a cursive resembling 
Vicentino’s later type but with rather more inclination. 
Tagliente’s type is found both in the many editions of 
his calligraphic book and also in some of his other 
mathematical works. The brothers Nicolini da Sabbio, 
who printed for Tagliente, had an italic in the same style 
as the Blado, which appears in most of the books from 
this busy press. A good example may be seen in the 
preliminaries of Greek books which they printed at 
Verona, e.g. the Epistles, 1529, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, 1532. Another distinguished Venetian 
printer, Francesco Marcolini da Forli, printed mainly in 
italic, and his use of cursive founts illustrates the fashion 
of the day. He had at least seven founts of italic. The 
two smallest sizes (about 10 pt. and 9 pt.) were used for 
notes only, and may be described as Aldine. Two 
others, used in the last years of his career, from 1556, 
were of foreign origin, one from Basle and one French. 
We refer to these again below. No. 5 was the Aldine 
used in the Dante, but even with this, besides the usual 
lower-case g, Marcolini had the second g with the 
calligraphic tail. The remaining two italics are of the 
Vicentino school, and it is these that were used for the 
text of most of his books. The larger type, again of 
about 16 pt., is akin to the Blado, swash capitals are 
used, the calligraphic g, and a ligature gg, the large 
ampersand &, and the diamond-shaped full-stop. U 
Vetrarcha Spirituale, 1536, and several books of Pietro 



Aietmo are printed in this italic. Later, Marcolini spoilt 
the fount by using a thick-faced upper-case, a strange 
mistake for such a printer to make (cf. the Prose di 
Bembo, 1538). ^ The smaller type is even more remarkable, 
as in it the principles of the formal chancery are applied 
to a letter of the Aldine size. All the characteristics of 
the latget italic just described are found, and the essential 
difference between the two schools is clearly illustrated. 
The letters are separately and carefully formed, and in 
consequence the appearance of a hasty script which 
typifies the Aldine is avoided. An edition of Petrarch’s 
Sonnets of 1539 is set in this type, and later, in 1551 a 
volume of letters addressed to Aretino. Aretino was 
interested in good typography, and in his earlier days 
at Rome had had some books printed by Vicentino. 
He was intinutely associated with Marcolini, who in 
fact had published five of his books even before he 
became a printer. In tlie first ten years of his career 
Marcolini printed at least 25 books by Aretino. In 
one of them, the Ragionamento de k Corti, 1538, there is a 
reference to a new type of Afarcolini’s, which from the 
date, must be the italic of Petrarch’s Sonnets. One of 
the characters in the Rjagionamento says : “ lo volevo 
vedere quella lettera cosi bella, che egli ha fatto gitare 
di nuovo.” ° 

The first German printer to copy the Vicentino 
wsive was the Viennese printer, Johann Singrenius. 
In Gollobs Der Wiener Hol^schnitt^ 1926, there is a 
xjroduction of the title-page of the Lkeba o JJ 
hbrorum Vetens Instrument!, 1531. The title is set in a 
caJJigraphic cursive with long descenders without serifs 
^d an imusud ligatured ct. It is perhaps nearer to 
I aghente s Italic of 1524 than any of Vicentino’s, and 
so faithfully represents the Italian cancellaresca, that 
It might almost be classed as a script tvne. Tho 





N cTe^frit f/tjJifc efflSorflt jjitni A^tU nfijitur 
trmco infidens.CLHX m r^ro amsjpmmm tenett 
(fl Leum dtera A^uiU Jj)S<tra:Jujscremmet faj>cntm 
jitor&MJ tcnens.Qui(f juj>er he feufftura. emtus An- 
S'easAfektHS Gnudentio McruUnJcripJerttjdCcifef 
Quo(fj)etisC ^5^.^ 2) me Htcr^hjihii ilk tiSi 

h. Njcof^o C^effwneo Accejijt^nfl^ nujim go ^Htc- 
fcriScrCjiie ^(fcficitur j noShas Atixnns * Acfcfe 

Fig. 42. Upright Chancery italic. 


d^mnta fecuit primus fii nme ^rofmdutnj 
i Bt miiSHs remisjouidtamt aftas : 

Qjn dnSijs mjm committereJCatths aCnm: 
Quas mtnra ne^at}pr£SHit arte vias. 

T rattf^UUs ^rintHtn trepidns fe credidit vndis: 

Littora fecuro tramite fumma fe^ens. 
vAi ox fon^os tenure JinHS)&- dnfiere terrasj 
Et (eni ccept pandere vela noto. 

A Jl vSi panlatim pr£ceps audada creuiti 
Cordd^ lan^uentem dedidicere metum: 

I am va^Hs irrnpit pela^o'.cddm^ JecutuSf 
&g&as Rentes loninmi^ domat. 

Fisr. 45. Colines’ italic. 




was used also at Cracow by a former partner of Sin- 
grenius, Hieronymus Victor, who in the same year, 
1531, set the whole text of a Latin version of a speech 
of Demosthenes, the De Pace, in this unusual tj^e.^ 

We have already referred to the few italics which were 
in use at Paris up to about 1525. Apart from the books 
of Guillaume Lerouge the volumes set in italic were 

— It was Simon de Colines who first 

ar in Paris, and he copied both 
For his small editions of the Latin 


few in number, 
made the new letter popul: 

the Italian schools. ” ' - _ 

classics dating from 1533 he used an Aldine italk. ~ A 
larger type, first used in Paulus Cerratus’ De ViT^nitate, 
1528, with its swash capitals, ampersand &, calligraphic 
ascenders and lower-case g, can have had no other 
source than the Vicentino letter (see figs. 43, 44), 
Colines’ tliird and largest italic, used in 1536 for the text 
of Diego de Sangredo’s d’ architecture, has the 

same diaracteristics except that he has now gone back 
to serifs, just as Vicentino did in his later type. Books 
from Colines’ press are numerous — some 800 are re- 
corded by Philippe Renouard—and examples of all his 
Italics are readily found. Whether he himself was a 
punch-cutter or whether he employed Claude Garamond, 
is not known, but we may at any rate reject the assump- 
tion of Auguste Bernard that these italics were cut by 
Geofroy Tory, who used no cursive founts at all in his 
own press. Colines died in 1546 and by that date 
French punch-cutters had made important alterations 
m the design of italics. But in the meantime one other 
Paris printer had followed Colines’ lead. Robert 
Estieime had for the most part kept to the Aldine 
tmdition, for his books were of a similar character to 
those of Aldus, namely editions of classical texts of 
considerable length. But one of his books is manifestly 
j 1 See a reproduction' in The Fkmn No, 7, p. 148. : 




,AE DI L O Q^V I V Mi 
cm DIST I CHAjparti 
9hs AediHttt vrSanamm & 
rujlicarum Jnis tods 
a^criSetufa. itmj i 

EP lTAPHIA/epfem,(fe 
Amomm aCijuat paJfioniSHs 
Aittijuo morej& Jemone ve 
terij vietd^ con/t&a. 

AtttSore Gotojredo Torino^ 
BitHrigico, 


PARISHS 
Apudsimonem Cotitunm. 


ad Bienniumn 


Colines’ italic, 
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in the Vicentino style, an edition of an Italian classic, 
Luigi Akmanni’s La Coltiva^ione, 1546. The type 
closely resembles Colines’ third italic, and the absence 
of decoration, blanks being left for initials, together 
with the absence of any subsidiary type, even on the 
title-page, further connect this book with the methods 
of Vicentino, Blado and Marcolini. 

One would hardly expect to find an example of a 
Vicentino italic in an English law book of the sixteenth 
century, yet oddly enough the best example of the school 
outside Italy and France turns up in the Legistrum hrevium 
printed by William Rastell, London, 1531. The title 
is set in Textura, but the whole of the text in a calli- 
graphic italic with swash capitals, probably copied from 
Colines. The punches may have been cut in Antwerp, 
as the type is found there in the Oratio pro Pauperibus 
of Christianus Cellarius printed by Hendrik Peterson 
van Middelburch, in November, 1530. In England the 
type is foimd for occasional use in a number of books, 
and with various printers, but in one other book only 
as a main body type, as in the Pegistrum brevium, i.e. 
in Robert Recorde’s The Pathway to ^owledge, R. Wolfe, 
1550. A little of it is found in other books from 
Rastell’s press, and more in the only book known to 
have been printed by William Baldwin, The Canticles or 
Balades of Salomon, 1549, in which the title and text of 
the songs are set in the fount.^ It travelled to Ireland 
and appears on the title-page of the first book printed 
in Dublin, a Common Prcyer, by Humphrey Powell. 
Another of these Vicentino types is one used by Peter 
Perna (152Z-82), an Italian protestant exiled from Lucca 
for his religious opinions. About 1560 he printed at 
Basle several books of another Italian protestant exile, 
Bernardino Ochino. These books, some with Perna’s 
* Cf. Isaac, English Types, vol. z, fig. 6a. 
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imprint and some without, are set wholly or in part in a 
cursive reminiscent of Vicentino. Although he uses 
the Aldine ampersand, his fount has a number of the 
Vicentino details, calligraphic ascenders, swash capitals, 
etc. 

The latest member of the Vicentino group which I 
have found appeared at Amsterdam in 1613 in Hondius’ 
edition of Mercator’s Atlas. In the preliminaries of 
that edition some passages are printed in a cursive not 
unlike the Blado, and with all the usual characteristics 
of this group, calligraphic g, large ampersand, etc. 
Some of the ascenders are calligraphic and some have 
serifs ; the upper-case is inclined. It is not a good type 
of its class, but its use in 1613 along with a Granjon 
italic and another contemporary Dutch italic brings out 
the contrasting points of the two schools. The type 
occurs again in the Atlas of 1619, and in other books, 
printed by the younger Hondius, Henricus, e.g. in Robert 
Hues’s Tractatus de globis, 1624. Jodocus Hondius, the 
father, who died in 1612, was Mercator’s son-in-law, and 
had acquired Mercator’s stock. It may be remembered 
that one of the earliest works of this famous map- 
maker was a writing book printed at Antwerp in 1540, 
which is devoted entirely to the Italian hand. This 
was the hand used by Mercator for the lettering of his 
maps, and again by Hondius, who also engraved a 
writing book, the Theatrum artis scrihendi, published 
about IJ95. Last of all the younger Hondius produced 
the italic of 1613, which has many resemblances to Merca- 
tor’s lettering. As Henricus was born only in 1597, 
it may be presumed that Jodocus designed the new 
type, on the model of his own Latin script as shown in 
his Theatrum of IJ95. 

The logical step of fitting an inclined italic with an 
upper-case at the same angle was not attempted by the 


'A' iivL; '‘-Viiiiii • 
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original designers of cursive. The first printer to make 
the experiment seems to have been Johann Singrenius 
of Vienna. In Gollob’s Der Wiener Hol^schnitt, 1926, 
p. 73, there is a reproduction of the title-page of the 
Vita Eremta a Dim Hieronymo conscripta, 1 5 24, showing 
the earliest use I have seen of this italic.^ The type was 
used also by Nicolas Schmidt (Faber) at Leipzig in 
Schedel’s Nouns hortulus anitne, IJ27, and in a Psalter 
of 1553. The undated edition of hlelanchthon’s E/e- 
menta puerilia^ where the title is set in this italic, may be 
the work of a third printer. As Singrenius was enter- 
prising enough to cut a Cancellaresco t3rpe (see above) 
and in view of the book of 1524, we may assume that 
he was the designer. This new type is not especially 
attractive and seems to have been little used, but the 
problem of inclining the capitals was attacked with 
fair success ; the inclination is, at any rate, more 
uniform than was achieved in the second t}p)e of this 
class. 

The second italic with an inclined upper-case can be 
traced to Basle, and will be referred to as the Basle italic. 
This is a remarkable letter in design and remarkable in 
its popularity, which endured for some 20 years. The 
earliest recorded book set in this italic came from the 
press of Sebastien Gryphius of Lyons, the Epigrammata 
of Claudius Rosselettus, dated 1337. Gryphius used 
the type as much as anyone, but appears to have obtained 
it, l i ke many of liis other types, from Basle. In 1538 
there was issued an edition in Greek of the works of 
Galen in five foUo volumes. Five Basle printers were 
concerned in the publishing and printing of this edition, 
Cratander, Hervagius, Isengrin, Bebelius, and J. 
Froben. The privilege from Francis I is dated Dece^ 
ber 20, 1536. Evidently the work was in hand some 
< y - 1 For another reproduction see. The Fieuron No. 7, p. 146. 
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time before 1538. The preface of 13 pages by the 
editor Gemussus, dated March i, 1538, and a further 
preface in Vol. 5, are set in our italic. The device on 
each title-page was formerly used by Thomas Wolff, 
who had been the official printer of the city of Basle. 
In 1534 he issued in German an edition of the Basle 
confession of faith, Bekanntnuss vnsers hejUgen Christen- 
tichen glaubens, and on the title-page of that book the 
two words “ Rom. cap.” are set in Basle italic. Michael 
Isengrin, who printed Vol. 5 of the Galen, used the type 
in other books of the same year, 1538, e.g. Aristotle, 
Opera, and Solinus, Boljhistor. (See fig. 45.) 

The lower-case of the Basle italic is a large letter of 
considerable slope, while the upper-case is an extra- 
ordinary collection of letters at all angles. The M, N, 
R and V are the strangest. The O and Q are upright, 
and the A and P are swash letters. The designer can 
never have meant these capitals to stand in line together, 
and yet many contemporary printers did make the 
attempt. All the designers of old-face italics appear 
to have found a difficulty in giving a consistent slope 
to the upper-case. In spite of the odd capitals the type 
has character, and certainly contemporary printers 
approved of it. No italic of the day is found in the 
hands of so many different printers. Apart from Basle, 
where it is particularly common, all the leading printers 
of Lyons had it. Christian Egenolff at Frankfurt, 
W. Rihel at Strassburg, Ponce Lepreux at Paris, and 
Reinier Wolfe and Richard Grafton in London, were 
among its admirers. JMr. Updike, who shows a page 
of the type (fig. 104), remarks on its widespread use in 
Venice. Giovanni Griffio, Giolito and Marcolini among 
other printers at Venice used it for preliminaries, and 
sometimes even a whole book was set in it, e.g. Xeno- 
phon’s Guerre dei Greet, 1550. In other Italian cities it is 
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found at Florence, at the Giunta press, at Rome with the 
Dorici, at Bologna, Mantua, Padua and Rimini. 

In Basle there was also a smaller size of the type 
(about 1 1 pt.) in fairly common use, but this size was 
little favoured in other countries. The widow of Ulrich 
Morhard used it in 15 56 at Tubingen in the preliminaries 
of ]?recedentie alia apologia della confessione dello illustrissimo 
Signor Duca di Viutemberga, and other books. Richard 
Grafton in London also had this size.^ 

The Basle italic may be taken as inaugurating the 
old-face group, and the next step is the establishing of 
this style by French type-cutters, and in particular by 
Robert Granjon, There are a number of contemporary 
references to the dealings of Granjon with various 
printers, but nowhere any explicit attribution to him of 
the earliest French old-face italics. By old-face italic 
we mean the kind of letter of a marked inclination in 
both upper-case and lower-case which was usual in 
European typography from about 1540 down to the 
time of Caslon. It is the italic which accompanies the 
old-face roman, although it originated somewhat 
later and was not at first designed as a companion 
letter. Like the Italian cursives, these French italics 
were cut and used as independent letters. As to 
their origin such evidence as we have points to Robert 
Granjon as the designer of the earliest and most 
popular of them. Granjon was the son of a Paris 
printer, Jean Granjon, and is first heard of in 1545,® 
when he rented a shop “aux Grands Jones.” From 
a document of August 9, 1546, it appears that 
Granjon was in the habit of visiting Lyons every year.® 

1 See Isaac, op. cit., vol. 2, fig. 33b. 

® See Renouard, Imprimurs Parmens, revised edition in the 
Revue des Bibliothiques, 1925. 

®^See Coyecque, Recml d’actes notaries relatifs li I’histoire de Paris, 
tom. II, no. 4170, 


s 
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In 1557 he settled in Lyons and married Antoinette, 
daughter of Bernard Salomon, the artist who illustrated 
the books of Jean de Toumes, From a document of 
August 24, 1547^, we learn that one Gaspard de Molina 
ordered from Granjon types St. Augustin and Nonpareille 
like those supplied to Toumes and Gryphius, “ diverses 
especes de caracteres, S. Augustin, Nonpareilles . . . 
ainsi que ledict Granjon les a baillees par cy devant a 
Jehan de Toumes et a Griffius.” If we can identify 
these types the document becomes important. Nothing 
is known of Molina, who may have been only an agent, 
but the press of Jean de Toumes had not been long 
established at this date, and the number of his types 
was still small. As to the Nonpareille, Toumes does not 
appear to have used so small a size (about 6 pt.) by 
1547. But of St. Augustines, the only type which can 
be in question is the italic used in the 'K.ectml des Oewrss 
of Bonaventure des Periers, 1544, in 'Les Marguerites des 
Marguerites, 1547, and in many other of his early books 
(see fig. 46). The same type is foimd in the books of 
Gryphius, for example on the title-page of the Horace 
of 1545. Gryphius did not use it much, as it was too 
large a letter for the kind of book which he normally 
printed, namely classical texts. Moreover the type was 
used at Paris, e.g. by L. Grandin in Demosthenes Oratio 
contra Philippi epistolam, 1543, by Denis Janot in the 
Recueil de vraje poesie Francojse, 1544, and by Michel de 
Vascosanin a Ronsard of 1549. When Granjon himself 
began to print in partnership with Michel Fezendat in 
1549, he used a very similar italic, cf. for example Le 
Tomheau de Marguerite de Valois, and Cardano’s De 
suhtilitate, 1550. Toumes’ type has an inclined upper- 
case, as had all subsequent italics. The A is a swash 
letter of the same design as the A in the Basle italic. 

* See Baudriei Biblio^'aphie 'Lymmise, vol. I, art. Molina. 
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Fig. 46. Granjon itaUc. 
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Toumes used this type as a letter of some elegance 
suitable for volumes of verse. In the preface to his 
Petrarch of 1545 he refers to his purchasing of new 
types for such a purpose, “ havend’ io fatto tagliar 
quest! caratteri (i.e. those used in the Petrarch, a smaller 
size) et altri propri per stampar poeti, e altri opere da 
piacere.” In 1549 Fezandat printed by himself Le 
Temple de chasteU of Frangois Habert in a new italic, a 
beautiful letter with remarkably small, inclined capitals, 
and a conspicuous lower-case v. A few years later 
this same letter was used for the text of a number of 
Jean de Tournes’ books, both prose and verse. Perhaps 
the best-known is the edition of the Oeuvres of Louise 
de Lab 4 1555 (see fig. 47). When we find that these 
two italics were used at Paris before they appeared 
in the books of Tournes or any other Lyons printer, 
we may infer that the types were cut in Paris. It is 
hardly likely that a Paris printer of that date would 
have applied to a Lyons type-founder for his material. 
With the support of the De Molina document and the 
knowledge of the connection between Fezandat and 
Granjon, we may conclude that the designer was Granjon. 

Other italics of Tournes have been attributed to 
Granjon, the fount for instance in which the verses of 
the Metamorphose figures, 1556, is printed, which Mr. 
Updike describes as silvery (see fig. 48). A larger 
italic, a “ Gros Texte,” used in the Virgil in the French 
version of Louis des Masures, 1560, and in several books 
of the poet and mathematician, Pontus de Tyard, e.g. 
the Solitaire Second, 1555, has one characteristic which is 
common to other admitted italics of Granjon, that is 
the use of extra sorts with a prolonged final stroke 
intended for the filling up of a line. This “ Gros 
Texte” of Tournes has swash capitals, but inclined, 
the G being a reversed H. Tournes used the type first 
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in 1549, and in the same yeat it is found at the ptess of 
the De Matnefs at Poitiers, in Macault’s version of 
Cicero’s 'Philippics. The family of De Marnef also 
printed at Paris, and -we should expect them to deal 
with a Paris rather than a Lyons founder. 

The admitted italics of Granjon are those shown on 
the Egenolff-Berners sheet of 1592, already referred to 
for its romans. Seven sizes of italic are assigned to 
Granjon. The largest, a Parangon, has an e with a 
prolonged tail. This closely resembles the largest italic 
of Tournes, used only in preliminaries, for example, in 
Jacques Bassantin’s Discours astronomique, 1557. Again 
we may compare the italic, of the preliminaries of Plan- 
tin’s Polyglott Bible, 1570, which is almost certainly 
Granjon’s. In Max Rooses’ Li? Plantin there are 

many references to dealings between Plantin and Gran- 
jon, who for a time, in the years 1565 and 1566, was 
living in Antwerp. In the period 1560-70 he has been 
called by Max Rooses, Plantin’s “ principal fournisseur.” 
In 1563 Plantin drew up an inventory of his stock, and 
among the matrices mentioned are “ le Breviaire italique 
de Granjon, le Grec de Granjon, I’italique superieure de 
Granjon, une autre italique de Granjon, une trois- 
ieme italique de Granjon, le texte romain de Granjon, 
la Parangonne italique de Granjon, le Petit-Canon 
romain de Granjon, ime italique nommee L’lmmorteUe 
de Granjon, une lettre fran^aise de Granjon.” This 
list includes ii founts supplied by Granjon by 1563, 
of which 6 are italics, 2 roman, i Greek, and i “ civilite.” 
From 1565-70, when the recorded dealings between the 
two cease, Plantin acquired or ordered about 15 other 
Granjon founts. On January 16, 1565, Granjon fur- 
nished 4 founts of Hebrew ; on February 3 Plantin 
orders a fount of “ gros grec k la faceon de celuy du 
roy de France accordant sur le Parangon ” ; on July 5 
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Fig. 48. Granjon italic. 
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there is an agreement for a supply of 2 italics,’ one of 
“ Garamont ” size, and the other “ Philosophie.” In 
1366 Plantin receives punches of “Garamonde Petit 
Remain ” and of “ Median remain,” also punches of 
fleurons, numerals, capitals and types of music. On 
September 7, 1566, there is an agreement for a supply 
of civilite. At this date Granjon was living in 
Antwerp. In January, 1367, Granjon receives payment 
for another civilite. In April Plantin receives matrices 
of a Parangonne cursive, and an Augustin italique ; 
in May he orders punches and matrices of a petit canon 
remain. In November, 1 3 69, Granjon supplies punches 
and matrices of Syriac for the Polyglott Bible. The last 
record is of April 18, 1570, when Plantin orders the 
punches and matrices of an italic Grande-Ascendonica. 

From the books printed by Plantin we know that he 
had a large and interesting series of italic types. Some 
of these we can connect with Granjon, and others, too, 
have an historical interest. Plantin’s fest italic, that in 
which the majority of his early books are printed (note 
that italic is still widely used for the main text), is 
about II to 12 pt., in modern measurements, or 20 lines 
measure 80 mm. ; the fount has narrow and tall capitals. 
It is an unusual and good design, which does not appear 
to have been used in other countries.^ Les Secrets de 
Alexis Piemfitois, 1357, shows three italics; the main 
text is set in a St. Augustin which seems to be identical 
with the type used by Toumes, which we have attributed 
to Granjon. In Plantin’s Index Characterum^ 1567,* 
this italic is shown on C 3. There are two larger italics 
in the introductory matter ; the first measures 117 mm. 

Except at Emden. See Isaac, Egldius pan der Erve, in the Trans, 
of the Bibl. Soc., December, 1931. 

^ A reproduction of the unique copy in the Plantin Museum was 
issued by Mr. Douglas McMurtrie, 1924. 
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fot 20 lines. This type is not connected with Granjon 
but is of particular interest for its use by English printers. 
A good example may be seen in James Peek’s Tk 
manner andfourme how to kepe a perfecte reconyng, R. Grafton, 
1553, and in Cuningham’s Cosmographical Glasse, John 
Day, 1559. Other London printers had it even earlier 
(cf. Isaac, English Types, 1535-58, the iii italic). To us 
it seems to be a characteristic English italic because of 
its frequent occurrence. The third italic in the Alexis 
is a Gros Parangon (20 11 = 143 mm.). This appears in 
the Index Characterum on B 4 ; there seems to be some 
reason for assigning it to the formder, Francois Guyot. 
This type too was commonly used in England, by John 
Day, for instance (cf. fig. 257 in Updike). It is one of 
the tjpes formerly supposed to have been cut by Day. 
In another Plantin book, the De regni institutione of 
Foxius Morzillius, 1557, we find a type of much the 
same size as that used by Grafton, a Gros Texte, but this 
time an italic in common use in Paris, for instance, with 
Chrestien Wechel as early as 1547. In 1558 in Les 
Epitres de Phalaris we meet a smaller italic, a Cicero, 
with a conspicuous initial v, which we have found used 
by Tournes at Lyons in the Louise de Labe and other 
works, and which we have assigned to Granjon. In 
1564 we find yet another Gros Texte, a type shown on 
C 2 of the Index Characterum and on the Egenolff- 
Berners sheet of 1 5 92 as a Granjon. The “ Immortelle de 
Granjon,” an interesting italic, again with a conspicuous 
initial v, which we know from the Egenolff sheet, I 
have not found in Plantin’s books, although it was, as 
we have seen, included in Plantin’s list of his stock in 
1563. This “Immortelle” is found in London used 
by John Day, among others (see the reproduction in 
Isaac’s article, Trans, of the Bibl. Soc., September, 

%• 23)- 
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There is still one more Granjon italic, the hittera 
Currens Ciceroniana shown in one long line on the Egen- 
olff sheet and appearing on C 4 (lower half) of the 
Index Characterum, 1567, which is perhaps the most 
interesting of all. In a Plantin book there is a good 
specimen in the Emblemata of Sambucus, 1566. In the 
Index the specimen shown begins with the word 'Philo- 
sophia and Fhilosophie was also a name for this size of 
type. Now in July, 1565, Plantin ordered from Granjon 
the punches and matrices of a Philosophie, and it seems 
likely that this is the type in question ; but if so Plantin 
cannot have received the punches, since the type appears 
in many places even before its appearance on the Egenolff ' 
sheet. In 1565 Sir Thomas More’s Opera was printed 
at Louvain by P. Zangrerus in this italic. In 1566 
Feyerabend of Frankfurt had an Msop printed in the 
same type. In the same year Peter Perna of Basie was 
using it, the Heirs of Steelsius of Antwerp in 1568 and 
Birckmann at Cologne in 1569. Later we find it used 
by the Elzeviers of Leyden (see L. van Aitzema Historia 
pacts a faderatis Be/gis, 1654). The italic is not found 
in England in the sixteenth century, but it is a Fell type. 
On a poster issued by the Oxford University Press on 
the occasion of their exhibition at Messrs. Bumpus in 
' November, 1930, written by Mr. Morison, the type was 
shown, and it is there explained that in the Oxford 
_ Specimen Book of 1693 it appeared with the wrong 
. ^ upper-case. 

In his later life Granjon worked at Rome, among 
others for the New Vatican Press. His work there 
; seems to have been chiefly on oriental types. However, 

; the Corsivo Grosso shown in the Indies de’earatteri of 
I that press, issued in 1628, has Granjon characteristics 
; 'and has been attributed to that designer by Mr. Updike, 
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At the close of the sixteenth century books set entirely 
in italic, especially books of verse, were still common. 
But there was already one indication that the cursives 
were becoming the servant of roman ; they were being 
cast on the same body as the romans. In Christopher 
Plantin’s specimen of 1567 the two families are shown 
quite separately, but on the specimen sheet issued by 
the Egenolff-Berners foundry of Frankfurt in 1592 each 
example of roman is followed by one of italic on the 
same body. Nevertheless there was as yet no attempt 
to harmonise the two designs, and throughout the 
seventeenth century, italic was still used independently. 
The first editions of the plays of Racine may be cited 
as examples, e.g. the Esther, 1689, and the Aihalte, 1691, 
both printed in italic by Denis Thierry at Paris. These 
seventeenth century italics were what we know as old 
face, cursives of a decided slope and with an inclined 
but irregular upper-case. Irregularity of the angle of 
inclination in both upper- and lower-case, was a general 
characteristic. Most of the letters, in the initial and 
final strokes, continued the cursive quality of the hands 
after which they were originally designed. One of the 
few surviving types of the distinguished designer of 
the seventeenth century, Cristoffel van Dyck, is an 
italic of this school, a vigorous design cut without any 
idea of accompanying a roman, however it might be 
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used^). In England, from John Day to William Caslon, 
all designers were content to follow continental models. 

The reform, if it may be so called, begins with Philippe 
Grandjean’s “ remain du roi,” with the first step in the 
evolution of the modern-face roman. But already in 
the first half of the seventeenth century there is one 
peculiar italic which may be recorded, as being in some 
ways a forerunner of later developments. Mr. Updike, 
in his Printing Types ^ II, 19, refers to a curiously 
condensed cursive found in the preface to an Elzevier 
book of 1631, P. Cluverius, Germania Antiqua, and 
says that it is “quite a new note in italic type.” The^ 
fount is shown in the specimen issued by Johannes 
Elzevier in 1658, and again in the sale catalogue of the 
types of Abraham Elzevier of 1713, where its size is 
described as Dubbelde Mediaan. Charles Ensched^ in 
an essay included in the specimen of Die Hochdeutschen 
Schriften, published by Messrs. Enschede in 1919, 
mentions the type but had not discovered the founder. 
According to Enschede it was cut neither by Van Dyck 
nor by the Luther foundry at Franldfurt. It is not sur- 
prising to find that it was in common use in England 
from about 1650 to lyzo, during a period in which 
many Dutch types were being imported (see fig. 49). 
It occurs in the sale catalogue of the James Foundry, 
1782, as double pica. It is especially common as a 
heading type on official documents issued by the King’s 
printers. The most striking peculiarity of the type is 
its condensation, and in order to achieve the condensa- 
tion the designer has romanised some of Iiis letters ; 
notably the m and the n, in which the shoulders are 
squared up. The a also is a rounder letter, though 
condensed, than the typical old-face a. 

iPor its use in prefatory matter, see C. Salmasius Plimams 
Exmitationes^ Utrecht, 1689. 


FOX of the Fooling and Flotting of late, 
iVbat a F other and Stir has it kept in the Stati 
Let the Kahhle ran mad with Sufpicions andFea 





In the case of this unusual fount the romanising ap- 
pears to be accidental, due to the effort at condensation. 
On the other hand with Grandjean’s italic we find a 
deliberate attempt to make the secondary type conform 
to the roman. He designed his a, m and n like those 
letters in the Elzevier fount ; one effect of these forms 
was to remove some of the irregularity of slope from 
the lower-case. In the upper-case he also gave a more 
consistent slope to his letters. In the old-face italics 
the inconsistency of inclination was not in itself un- 
pleasing, except where the capitals were composed 
together. But when considered in relation to roman 
the effect might be disturbing. That Grandjean, when 
designing his cursive, had in mind the roman, is shown 
by the fact that he introduced the straight-shanked h, a 
form new in italic. His v too was new, at least in 
typography, and remained a form peculiar to the 
eighteenth century. Grandjean’s successor at the Im- 
primerie Royale had by 1712 carried the matter a little 
further. Grandjean had not altered the cursive begin- 
ning strokes of the lower-case letters. Alexandre 
reduced these strokes until they were something half- 
way between serifs and the pen-strokes of the old face. 

Pierre Simon Fournier makes a few interesting remarks 
on the subject of italic in the “ Avis ” to his Modeles de 
caracteres of 1742. He calls attention to the great 
difference between his italic and all preceding designs, 
and says that he has made his italic more like contem- 
porary writing, meaning the formal hands of the en- 
gravers. He then adds that he has distinguished “ bien 
; surtout les pleins et deli&,” the thick and thin strokes. 
In his treatment of the serifs he was responsible for an 
important innovation, namely the introduction of 
roman serifs on lower-case letters such as m, n, p and r. 
In the splendid examples of his italics shown in the 
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O It ALKIU E, 

Thon luiEvre la hatailley& 
la perd: il avoit pourtant encore as- 
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fond fommeil i ilfe passa Jon epee 
au tr avers du corps , etant dans la 
trente-huitieme annee de Jon age , & 
le troisieme mois de Jon Empire. 

Fig. 50. Fournier’s italic. 
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Modehs of 1742 these serifs ate inclined and bracketed. 
He has taken ovet all the changes introduced by the 
punch-cutters of the Imprimerie Royale. With the 
addition of the roman serifs, the absence of tied letters 
and the regularity of the inclination, Fournier carried 
the idea of conformity with roman further than any 
earlier designer (see fig. 50). It should be added that 
possibly, in the matter of serifs, he had been preceded 
by Louis Luce, who showed a similar italic in his speci- 
men of 1771 and complained that his designs had been 
copied as early as 1732. However, Fournier in his 
Manuel TjpograpMque claims originality for liis italic. 
Fournier’s excellent design became popular and may 
be called the characteristic cursive of continental printers 
of the middle years of the eighteenth century. All 
French specimen books of that period show these italics 
with bracketed serifs. The chief designers in other 
countries (not including England) e.g. Rosart in the 
Netherlands, and especially Bodoni in Italy, followed 
the Fournier model. 

Popular as the Fournier italics were, they were com- 
paratively short-lived. Soon after Fournier’s death, 
the great founders of the Didot family completed Grand- 
jean’s work and cut the first fully developed modern- 
face romans. As a secondary letter they designed an 
italic with still less of its original calligr^hic quality. 
In 1784 Pierre Didot I’aine issued his “ Epltre sur les 
progres de rimprimerie ” printed in an italic designed 
by his. brother Firmin at the age of 19 (see 51, 52). 
This fact we learn from the notes to the Epitre. In 
1786 Pierre published a second edition along with his 
“ Essai de nouvelles fables,” and with additional notes. 
He states that Fitmin, who was born in 1764, had cut 
the italic of the first edition, a 12 pt., and since then the 
8 pt. of the notes of die second edition and the 10 pt. 
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of the “Approbation.” The larger italic of 1784 — ^it 
had appeared already in 1783 in F. A. Didot’s editions 
of Corneille, of Racine, and of Fenelon’s THemaque 
— ^was especially commended by Mr. Stanley Morison 
in an article in The F/euron No. 5, “ Towards an 
Ideal Italic.” This article was written from a special 
point of view, the ideal being a perfect harmony with 
roman. He finds that the Didot letter approaches 
nearer to being an inclined roman than any previous 
cursive. He notices the absence of foot serifs to the 
p and q as being a relique of a calligraphic fount. The 
top serifs to the lower-case letters are again toman, 
but not bracketed like Fournier’s. They are flat, both 
above and below, to harmonise with the serifs of the 
modern-face roman. In addition to the almost mechani- 
cal regularity of the slope, the colour is lighter than in 
Fournier’s design. The lighter typography of the 
eighteenth century was unfavourable to italic, which 
could not support further loss of colour. This side of 
the degradation of italic is illustrated by Fleischman’s 
cursives. That founder has been accused of taking all 
the life out of his types, an accusation which is certainly 
well-founded in the case of his italics. Firmin Didot 
himself went on to design modern-face romans of a 
. . more abrupt modelling, with a greater contrast between 
the thick and the thin strokes, and accordingly produced 
: ; heavier and more abruptly modelled italics. These are 
: ' to be seen in the well-known Louvre editions printed 
; . by his brother Pierre towards the end of the century. 

' : The flat serifs, however, remained, were generally 
; ; copied and will be found in the specimen books of most 
; . 1 Continental founders of the next generation. Bodoni 
, of course adopted the new fashion, and a little later we 
find the German founder, Erich Walbaum, whose 
II ; mo< 3 ern-face roman has recently returned to favour, 
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DE L’IMPRIMERIE. 


A MON PERE. 

Cet art qui tons les jours multipUe avec grace 
Et les vers de Virgile et les lecons d’ Horace; 

Qui, plus sublime ertcor, plus noble en son emploi, 
Donne un texte epure des livres de la Loi, 

Et, parmi nous de Dieu conservant les oracles. 
Pour la religion fit ses premiers miracles; 

Des grands evinements cet art conservateur , 

Trap ingrat seulement envers son inventeur, 

N’a pas su nous transmettre avec pleine assurance 
Le g6nie itonnant qui lui donna naissance. 

Toi qui sus concevoir tant de plans d la Jois, 

A Vimmortalite pourquoi perdre tes droits ? 

Fig. 52. DidoFs italic, 1783, 
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cutting an italic in the Didot style. The specimens of 
Gille fils circa 1808 (reproduced in Tbe Fleuron No. 6) 
of N. P. Gando of circa 1810 (reproduced by Messrs. 
Enschede in 1917) and of Mold le jeune, 1819 (shown in 
Updike, fig. 322) all illustrate the way in which Didot 
had revolutionised the design of italic. In the printers’ 
specimens of Carl Wolf at Munich, 1825, and of Carl 
Tauchnitz, Leipzig, of the same year, we can trace the 
popularity of the modern style in Germany. 

Meanwhile the Didots had in part reversed their 
style. They had given up the roman serifs and designed 
the lifeless italics which were ultimately to prevail in 
the nineteenth century. Firmin Didot’s new italic may 
be seen in the specimen issued by the Imprimerie in 
1812, and that of his brother in his specimen of 1819. 
Both have given up the roman serifs and have produced 
cursives of mechanical rigidity, with no life of their own, 
and not intended to be used on their own. The 
“ Avis ” to Pierre Didot’s specimen is set in one of these 
spineless letters, and the reader is immediately conscious 
that this is only an introduction and that he will not be 
expected to read a book in such a type. However, the 
Didots, if their intention was to kill italic as an inde- 
pendent letter, had attained that end. Although italics 
with flat roman serifs continued to be used for some 
years — ^the Imprimerie displayed them in a specimen 
of 1855 — it was the latest of the Didot designs that was 
destined to survive. 

In England during the eighteenth century the 
design of italic followed a similar course and met 
the same end. There is one exception to be noted : 
roman serifs never appeared on an English italic. 
Such cursives are occasionally found in an English 
printed book, but were, I believe, imported types ; 
at least they are not , to be found in the extant sped- 
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men books of English foundefs.^ As in the case 
of the modern-face roman, the beginning of the 
revolution is to be traced to John Baskerville. His 
italic has received much less praise than his roman ; it 
has been described as pinched and vdrp. But tlie use 
made of the Monotype version in our day by the Har- 
vard University Press in their edition of the Boswell 
papers, suggests that it has been underrated. Basker- 
viUe’s italic is more evenly sloped than the old face ; 
it has the rounded a, the m and the n shaped as in Grand- 
jean’s type ; from that source too he has copied the 
straight-shanked h, though he has not taken over the v ; 
that eighteenth century letter is absent from English 
cursives. The g and the s are other letters which 
bring the Baskerville lower-case into closer harmony 
with the roman. On the other hand he has incon- 
sistently retained some calligraphic letters in the upper- 
case, e.g. the K and the N. Baskerville’s italic influenced 
the design of cursives in England for the next half 
century, until the introduction of the modern face. 
We can trace that influence in the specimen sheet of 
Isaac Moore of Bristol, 1768, and in those of Alexander 
Wilson of Glasgow. The italic of William Martin, 
the last of the type-designers in the transitional period, 
is even more BaskerviUian than his roman. There is 
in fact only one other design of the period which requires 
special comment, that of Richard Austin, type-cutter, 
in John Bell’s British Letter Foundry, established in 
1786. Mr. Morison particularly commends the Austin 
italic on the groxxnd of its harmony with the roman. 
He finds that the type is of even slope and “ carries into 
it the characteristics of the roman,” especially in the 
matter of serif treatment. The serifs of the capitals 


1 See Thomas Maurice An Elegiac and historical poem, 1795, and 
The Feudal Hall. A poem by Agrestic. T. Bensley, 1815. 
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are not the unbracketed serifs of the nineteenth century, 
but are carefully shaped in an arc on the under side. 
As to the lower-case the type is very like Baskerville’s, 
though less pinched, while some of the swash capitals 
are clearly derived from that source. The individuality 
of the serif treatment, the reintroduction of the rounded 
h (the straight-shanked h was also supplied) and other 
small details separate Austin’s italic from the nineteenth 
century design. 

The final step towards the modern italic was taken 
about 1800 by Robert Thorne. In his specimen of 1803 
the new modern-face romans, one of them dated 1 800, 
are accompanied by italics which are in several ways 
parallel to the later work of the Didots in France (see 
fig. 33). The serifs of the upper-case and of the 
ascenders of the lower-case are flat and unbracketed ; 
cursive beginning strokes are still retained, as in all 
English italics, but have quite lost the quality of flowing 
pen-strokes. The mechanical regularity of the slope 
adds to the lifelessness of Thorne’s design. Finally the 
: ■ tendency to over-modelling, characteristic of nineteenth 
> . century types, is already in evidence. The other London 
founders rapidly followed Thorne’s example. As the 
: , j English founders missed the stage of cursives with 
: ; , i roman serifs, they arrived at the modern italic even 
^ ! before their French colleagues. 


Quousque tandem abutere Catilina^ 
patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quern ad Jinem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 
te nocturnum prcesidium palatii^ nihil 
urbis vigilice^ nihil timor populi^ nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium^ nihil hie 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus^ ni- 
hil horum ora vultusque moverunt? 
pater e tua consilia nonsentis? constric- 
tamjam omnium horum conscientia te- 
neri conjurationem tuam non vides? 

A BCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
UVWXYZMCE 

Fig. 55. Thorne's italic 
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List of Books Printed at Rome by Vicentino, 

1524-27 


1. G. G. Trissino, Canine, s.n. (spring of 1524). 

2. Coryciam, ed. B. Palladius. Vicentino and Lautizio 

Perugino, July, 1524. 

3. G. G. Trissino, ha Sophonisba. Vicentino and 

Lautizio, July, 1524 (other issues, September, 
1524). 

4. Trissino, Oratione . , . al serenissimo Principe di 

Venetia. Vicentino and Lautizio, October, 1524. 

5. Trissino, I RJfratfi. Vicentino and Lautizio, 

October, 1524. 

6 . Trissino, Episio/a de la vita che dee tenere ma donna 

vedwa. Vicentino and Lautizio, 1524. 

7. Trissino, Epistola de le lettere nuovamente aggimte ne 

la liugm italianay s.n. 

8. B. Casaiius, In legem agrariam . . . oratio. Vicentino 

and Lautizio, 1524. 

9. G. Sauromanus, De religione ac communi concordiay 

1524. 

10. Pietro Aretino, haude di Clemente vii. Vicentino 

and Lautizio, December, 1524. 

11. Aretino, Esortatione della pace fra I’Imperatore e il 

Ke di Francia. Vicentino and Lautizio, 1 5 24. 

12. A Firenzuola, Discacciamento de le nmue lettere inutil- 

mente aggimte. Vicentino and Lautizio, Decem- 
ber, 1524. 

13. A. Fmnci, De le lettere nuovamente aggimte. Vicentino 

and Lautizio, s.n. 

14. Bulla dementis Papes Septimi contra homocidas. Vicen- 

tino and Lautizio (dated Prid. Idib. Junii, 1524). 
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15. Z. Ferterius, Hjmni novi ecclesiastici. Vicentino and 

Lautizio, Kal. Feb., 1525. 

16. P. Cutsius, Poema de civitate Castellam faliscorm. 

Vicentino and Lautizio, Match 29, 1525, 

17. C. Marcellus, In Psalmum usque quo Domine oblmseeris 

me. Vicentino and Lautizio, April 12, 1525. 

18. Atetino, Canzone in laude del sig. Datario. 1525. 

19. P. Collenuccio, Specchio di Esopo. Vicentino, 1526. 

20. Collenuccio, JJJJ. Vicentino, 1526. 

21. Panegirko di Francesco iCattank) de Diacceto. Vicen- 

tino, 1526. 

22. Pope Julius 11 , Oratio de pace. Vicentino, 1 5 26. 

23. Itinerarium Philippi Belluccii. Vicentino, s.n. 

24. H. Vida, De Arte Poetica. Vicentino, May, 1527. 

The three works by Atetino are quoted from Mazzu- 
chelli’s Vita di Pietro Aretino. Of all the others there 
are copies in the British Museum. Nos, 1-18 are printed 
in Vicentino’s first italic. Nos. 19-24 in his second type. 
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Chapter 7 
SCRIPT TYPES 

A SCRIPT type is one cut in imitation of current hand- 
writing, not of the cursive book hands, but of the 
ordinary script in everyday use. The Bastardas, Frak- 
tur and italic, were after all book hands. As there may 
be varying degrees of currency, it might be expected that 
there would be types on the border line between the 
two groups, which might be placed in either. There 
are a few such types, but on the whole this difficulty 
does not arise. In modern usage the script is intended 
for the printing of tickets, circular letters, cards, paper 
money, etc., and such was the intention of Fournier 
as laid down in the specimen of his “ bdtarde coulee ” 
of 1749. But almost all the early scripts were cut as 
book types and were used as such, for example Hans 
Kilian’s Kanzleischrift, Granjon’s civility, and Pierre 
Moreau’s batarde. As the scripts are based on current 
handwriting, they fall, like the hands, into the two 
divisions of gothic or mediaeval, and Latin or renaissance. 
The Germans still write a gothic hand, and there are 
traces of gothic in French hands of the eighteenth 
century, apart from survivals or revivals of civilite. 
Pure Latin scripts are curiously late in their appearance ; 
there are none recorded before the seventeenth century. 

GOTHIC SCRIPTS 

In the second part of Vicentino’s writing book, 
published in 1523, among other hands there is shown a 

174 
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“ Lettera da bolle,” that is the script used for the writing 
of Bulls, or at least derived from that script. This is 
an upright, round, gotlric hand, which in the lower-case 
has some resemblance to Schwabacher, or to the later 
French hand called Ronde. The form was established 
by tradition and most of the Italian cdligraphers, who 
published their work, display a specimen. That the 
hand was cut as a type has apparently not been recorded 
hitherto (see fig. 54). There is in the British Museum a 
single sheet of vellum set in a type which is a faithful 
transcript of the “Lettera da bolle.” The type area 
measures about 200 mm. by 300 mm. The text is a 
form, with blanks not filled in, granting a license to 
marriage within the prohibited degrees. It was issued 
by the “ Collegium della Fabrica di S. Pietro.” This 
College of 60 members was set up by a Bull of Pope 
Clement VII dated December 12, 1523, for the purpose 
of the completion of the building of St. Peter’s in Rome. 
Their privilege to grant the kind of license of which 
our sheet is the subject was given to the College by 
Pope Paul III in a Bull dated February 3, 1542. The 
printed document cannot then be earlier than 1542, but 
it has the appearance of being not much later. The 
word Collegium at the head is set in a line of curious, 
rather ugly, initials, which again can be paralleled in 
contemporary writing books. The initial C includes a 
woodcut of St. Peter, which certainly looks like work 
of the sixteenth century. The sheet then was probably 
printed about 1350, and the printer would no doubt be 
the official church typographer, Antonio Blado. It 
seems likely that a search in Roman archives would 
bring to light other specimens of the use of this remark- 
able type. 

In 1525 Eustachio Cellebrino, a woodcutter and 
calligrapher among other things, published at Venice a 
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little book showing the “ Lettera mercantesca,” a gothic 
script ; it may be recalled that even in Italy, as late as 
the middle of the sixteenth century, a variety of gothic 
hands still survived, as may be seen in the popular 
writing manual of Palatino at Rome. Conservative 
commercial circles were still using mediaeval hands. As 
has been pointed out in the case of roman and italic, it 
was the humanistic scholars who were responsible for 
the renaissance hands, whether in the manuscript or the 
printed book. 

This particular variety, the “ Lettera mercantesca ” 
was translated into type, although very little used. It 
stood no chance as a book hand against the many fine 
cursives of the Vicentino school now at the disposal of 
Italian printers, and the day for paper money and the 
other modern uses of the script had not yet arrived. 
The “ mercantesca ” type seems to be due to another 
writing master, Domenico Manzoni, who published at 
Venice in 1546 a school primer entitled Uhretto molto 
utile per imparar a leggere, scriuere abaco. About half a 
page of this small book, printed by Comin da Trino, is 
set in the script. A few other books by Manzoni 
contain some words in the t3rpe, e.g. his Abachetto nuovo, 
1555 (see D. E. Smith’s Kara Arithmetica, p. 257) and 
1 m brieve risolutione di aritmetica, 1553. Probably also 
his later manual of 1564 recorded in Destailleur’s Cata- 
logue de livres rares, 1891, contains some of the type. 

After these early experiments, the Italians appear to 
have cut no gothic scripts, nor Latin either before the 
time of Bodoni. North of the Alps we have to trace 
the German Currentschrift, the French civilite with its 
Netherlands branch, and the English secretary. 

In sixteenth century Germany the calligraphic books 
of the writing masters show that beside the ordinary 
Cptrentschrift there were various Kanzleischriften, more 
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fotmal scripts used in the German Chanceries, Some 
are ver7 like Fraktur, while others are even more fanci- 
ful, described as “ gebrochene,” the original meaning of 
Fraktur. Caspar Neff’s book, Cologne, 1549, with a 
later edition, 1580, shows specimens of Kanzlei which 
are “ zuriickgebogene,” inclined to the left, “ hangende ” 
inclined to the right, and “ gewundene ” which may be 
translated as tortured. Two of these varieties were cut 
as types, the two earliest gothic scripts in Germany. A 
printer at Hamburg, Joachim Louwe (1549-69), had a 
“gebrochene hangende Kanzleischrift,” of which a 
reproduction is given in J. M. Lappenberg’s Zur Ges- 
chichte der Buchdruchsrkunst in Hamburg, 1840, p. 30. The 
Hiber de purgatorio of Johannes .iEpinus, with the imprint 
Londinii, 1549, has a sheet of Errata at the end in this 
“ Kanzleischrift,” and must have been printed at Ham- 
burg, although the main part of the book was printed 
by Richard Grafton. The author’s preface is dated 
from Hamburg. The other Kanzleischrift, the earlier 
in date, is a more handsome letter, one of the best 
scripts ever designed. 

Crous and Kirchner, op. cit., give a reproduction 
(Abb. 98) from the Friedschirmsbuch of MarsHius of 
Padua, printed by Hans Kilian at Neuburg on the 
Danube in 1545. The letter is found used occasionally 
in several books of Kilian’s, and in 1557 the whole text 
of his edition of the German version of Donato Gian- 
otti’s history of Venice is set in the script. The type is 
“ zuriickgebogene ” ; some of the down strokes are 
bent backwards, although the type as a whole may be 
described as upright. The capitals are Fraktur. Close 
parallels to both these Kanzleischriften may be seen in 
Neff’s writing book. Kilian’s type was used later at 
Laugingen by E. Salzer (see A. Schiess Kart^^e vet\aich~ 
nus der fUrnembsten Historien, 1564). 
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The next script, a more usual Schreibschrift, is that 
of Christopher Froschouer of Zurich, used in the 
German edition of Hans Bluom’s architectural work, 
Ein kunstrich Buck von alkrlej Antiquiteten, 1 5 67, Bluom’s 
work on the five orders of classical columns appeared 
first in Latin in 1550, printed hj Froschouer, and was 
succeeded by many other editions, illustrated with 
woodcuts by the author. Mr. Updike gives a repro- 
duction from the German edition (fig. 77) from which it 
appears that the script was used for part of the text along 
with a Schwabacher. It has sufficient colour to go with 
that black letter. Although it represents a contemporary 
German hand, the printer was no doubt influenced by 
Granjon’s civility which had by this time won con- 
siderable popularity. After this sixteenth century 
example I find no other until the Frankfurt script of 
about a hundred years later. This appears first on the 
specimen of Reinhard Voskens, undated, but about 
1660. It is found also on other Frankfurt sheets, that 
of Stubenvoll, 1713, and J. F. Halle, 1727. The En- 
schede have the type and it is shown in their Hocb- 
deutscbe Scbriften, 1919. They consider that it came 
from the Luther foundry, and no doubt that foundry 
also had matrices, but Voskens seems to have cut the 
original punches. Possibly this Voskens is identical 
with the brother of Bartholomeus Voskens. The two 
brothers started their famous foundry at Amsterdam in 
1641, and by 1646 it is known that they had 
parted. 

This Frankfurt Currentschrift was not known to 
Faulmann, who in his lllustrirte Geschichte der Bucbdrucker- 
kunst describes the earliest German scripts as those of 
Christian Zingk of Wittenberg, cut early in the eighteenth 
century after the hand of Schmotther, and of Christian 
Porsdorff of Leipzig, 1722. He says that an edition of 
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Luthet’s Kafechismus was printed at Eisenberg by J. 2 . 
Fleiscber in 1725 in this script. Perhaps the German 
printers used their scripts more in the modern fashion 
for ephemeral publications, since remarkably few books 
have been recorded set in script types. The “ Cursive 
allemand ” shown by Fournier was procured from the 
Leipzig founder, Breitkopf, but it appears to date from 
the previous century, as Fournier says that books were 
printed from the script at Nuremberg about 1695. 
The Schreibschriften of the eighteenth century, such as 
the two examples shown in the Enschede specimen, one 
dated 1772 and the second cut by Unger, illustrate the 
evolution of the German current handwriting. Unger’s 
script has become much lighter and simpler than Fros- 
chouer’s, though little changed in design. Breitkopf 
also had a lighter design shown in his specimen of 1786 
of which a reproduction is given in “ Ars Typographica,” 
vol. n, no. 2. The latest script shown by the En- 
schede, the “ Klein Kanon,” of unknown origin, has 
lost all colour ; it corresponds among gothic scripts to 
Didot’s “Anglaise” among the Latin. It is like the 
Angiaise not only in colour, but also in the attempt to 
conceal the fact that it is type by the dose fitting of the 
connecting strokes. Again, like Angiaise among the 
Latin scripts it remained the standard script throughout 
the nineteenth century. 

The Viennese founder, J. T. Trattner, in his specimen 
. of 1787, displays three scripts, one the usual Current- 
, schrift, the second a Latin script, and the third a Kanzlei- 
: schrift. A letter similar to this last appears in a specimen 
i of 1796, showing the work of another Viennese foimder, 
! ' ‘ 5 1 . L. Kurzbock (died 1792) ^ ; this is an upright script, a 
late survival of the gothic chancery hands, and may be 
compared with the French Ronde. In contrast with the 
^ Show0 in Mayet'S Wiens Bucbdrncker GeschichU^ 
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eatlier Kanzleischriften, Trattner’s specimen has been 
modified in the direction of the Latin hands. 

In 1557 Robert Granjon settled in Lyons and began 
to print there in a gothic script of his own design. The 
first book in this type was a French version from Inno- 
cenzo Ringhieri, entitled Dialogue de la vie et de la mart, 
and in the dedication Granjon explains liis intention in 
cutting this new design which he calls “lettres fran- 
gaises ” (see fig. 5 5). Since other countries had national 
designs for books in their own language, so he con- 
sidered that the French should have a type based on the 
national hand for books in French. However, the 
hand which he translated into type was not the old 
French book hand, the “lettre batarde,” but the con- 
temporary current script. This is an indication that 
the “ lettre batarde ” was a script of the past, which had 
now passed out of use. Books had ceased to be hctnii 
written and Granjon, in his attempt to introduce a rival 
to italic, was too late ; the book types were already 
decided, and what he designed proved only an historical 
curiosity in typography, which is after all what most 
of the script types are. They have no bearing on the 
development of our principal book faces. 

The popular and lasting name for the type was derived 
from the titles of two books among the earliest to be 
printed in the new letter, an edition of Erasmus’ La 
Civilite puerile, Jean Bellere, Antwerp, 1559, and La 
Civile ^ honestete pour les enfans, R. Breton, Paris, 1560. 
Civilite in this connection means “good manners,” 
and a number of educational books treating of manners 
and of the art of writing came to be printed in civilitd. 
It was thought to be an advantage that children should 
learn to read from a book printed in a type resembling 
the ordinary current script. 

Between 1557 and 1562 Granjon printed some 20 
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books in his new type. In P. Galtheri Akxatidreidos 
Uhri decern^ there is printed a privilege, dated December 
26, 1 5 5 7, granted by Henri II, giving Granjon a monopoly 
of his design for ten years. The privilege, as often, 
seems to have made little difference, for in 1 5 59 two Paris 
printers, Richard Breton and Philippe Danfrie, began 
printing in a close copy of Granjon’s civilite. A list 
of books in their civilite is given by E. Picot in his lAote 
sur G. BJchardi^re et Ph. Danfrie. Picot says that Granjon 
allowed this Paris firm to make use of his privileged 
letter, but gives no authority for the assertion ; at any 
rate their design is a copy and not the original Granjon. 
Another Paris variety appears in the writing book of 
Pierre Hamon, 1561, where some introductory verses 
ate set in civilite. In the meantime Granjon had 
supplied his type to Guillaume Silvius and to Pla-ntin. 
Plantin had three civUit^s cut by Granjon, two of which 
appear in his Index Characterum of 1567, one being 
identical with that used in Granjon’s own books, and 
the other, a larger and more formal design. Granjon 
was living in Antwerp in 1565 and 1566, and in 1565 
an edition of L. Vive’s Introduction de philosophie divine 
was printed by Silvius with Granjon’s name and device 
on the tide-page.^ 

Granjon’s script did not win great popularity in 
France, although used occasionally at ail periods. 
Philippe Danfrie’s Graphometre, Paris, 1597, shows a 
larger design, rather more like the later hand known as 
Ronde. Another Paris printer, Claude Micard, 
printed P. Habert’s Ije Chemin de bien vivre, 1 5 97 in another 
civility. Habert’s is again a book of manners and 
writing. At Lyons Jean de Tournes used a few words 

^ See a reproduction in Sabbe and Audin Die Cmliti-Schriften 
desK. Granjon, Vienna, 1929. This book shows a dozen different 
! d!<dUtis, from Granjon to Perrin, French and Flemish. 
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of the ottgiml Granjon script in his Cahndrkr His fork!, 
1563 ; Jean de Toutnes II had two civilites, neither of 
them the original Granjon; the smaller was used in 
La Galatee, Geneva, 1598, and the larger in C. Guichard, 
Funer allies des Lommains, 1581. The type of the 
Guichard survived at Lyons and appears in the Dela- 
colonge specimen of 1773. Civilite never entirely 
dropped out of use in France, and examples are shown 
in many specimen books of the eighteenth century; 
there is an excellent specimen in Claude Lamesle’s book 
of 1742, and Fournier, of course, shows one-. Finally 
Louis Perrin at Lyons in the middle of the nineteenth 
century printed J. Soulary’s Sonnets humouristiques in 
, civilite. By Fournier’s day the script no longer repre- 
sented the current hand of the French, which had become 
Latin, and MM. Sabbe and Audin point out that the 
compositors often confuse certain letters. 

Qvilit^ enjoyed a greater popularity in the Nether- 
lands, .more particularly in a variety based on the con- 
: temporary Flemish hand. Aimd Tavernier of BaiUeul, 
who was a founder and printer at Antwerp, had pro- 
duced his Flemish design by ij 59, in imitation of Gran- 
jon. Plantin, too, besides the scripts cut by Granjon, 
had others from Flemish founders.^ The Enschedes 
: possess six founts of civilite dating from the sixteenth 
century, which they display in their- specimen of 1926. 
Two were cut by Tavernier, and two others, with per- 
haps a third, by Henric van der Keere, founder at Ghent, 
i •: The sixth may, perhaps, be a Granjon. It was used by 
Plantin and was possibly the third of the civilitfe which 
he bought from the original designer. The two sizes 
of “ geschreven ” shown on the specimen sheet of the 
widow of Dirk Voskens, c. 1680, appear to be Taver- 

^ Fot details, see Sabbe and Audin, op. cit. and also for references 
to books printed in the Netherlands in civilite* 
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nier’s ; they are the same as those shown on pi. 17 and 
18 of Sabbe and Audin. 

Of French civilitds in general it may be said that the 
type was never a practical one. Granjon’s intention of 
introducing a new “lettre ftangaise” entirely failed. 
In order to carry out the idea of imitating a script many 
extra ligatures had to be cut ; there were often three or 
more varieties for one letter ; there was an initial m, a 
medial m, and a final m. The long s and the f were 
very thick in the face and too conspicuous on the page. 
The French design is better than the Flemish, which 
has a restless appearance like the German Currentschrift, 
because of its lack of a prevailing direction of the 
strokes. 

GOTHIC SCRIPTS IN ENGLAND 

From Martin Billingsley, who published his calli- 
graphic work The Ten’s Excellence in 1618, we learn that 
at that time the normal handwriting of commercial 
circles was a gothic script, the secretary hand. As this 
script was not superseded by the Italian hand until well 
into the seventeenth century, it is rather surprising that 
there are not more traces of its influence in typography. 
The secretary hand had, in fact, its coimterpart among 
our types, but for some reason or other the type was 
not used for the printing of books, as was the contem- 
porary civilite in France and the Netherlands, but, on 
ephemeral circulars and notices in the manner in which 
script types are used to-day. Specimens are conse- 
quently hard to find, and the subject has not been 
treated at all fully. Some account of such types is 
to be found in Mr. Hilary Jenkinson’s article on “ English 
Current Writing ” in the Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society, vol. Xni, and there the type is not, of course, 
the main subject of the research. ; There were at lea^t 
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three of these secretary types, but only one has, I believe, 
so far been reproduced. 

It may be noted that the term secretary has been used 
in typography to denote various gothic Bastard types 
of the same family as Caxton’s. It seems better to con- 
fine the term to the script based on the Elizabethan 
current hand, such as was shown by John Baildon in 
the earliest English writing book of 1570, and wliich 
Baildon calls the secretary hand. It was a hand used 
throughout Europe, with national peculiarities, in Italy 
as well as in the countries north of the Alps. In Italy 
it was called kttera frmcese or kttera mercmtesca^ as we 
have seen from the little book of the Venetian calli- 
grapher, Eustachio Cellebrino. In France and the 
Netherlands it was known as civilitd. There was 
actually one book printed in Edinburgh in one of 
Gmnjon’s civility, an edition of iEsop printed by 
Thomas Bassandyne in 1571. 

A genuine English script ms apparently not cut nrn-» 1 
tomrds the end of the century. From 1 5 76 we find one 
in use first by Bynneman and then by the King’s printer, 
Christopher Barker, who was, in 1599, succeeded by his 
son Robert, the printer of the Authorised Version of the 
Bible. The type appears first in the colophon of A. 
Guama’s Be/lum grammaticale, Bynneman, 1576; it was 
next used for the printing of various official and semi- 
official notices, in which certain portions were to be 
filled in by hand. Mr. Jenkinson, in the article referred 
to above, reproduced part of a wine licence issued by 
Sk Walter Raleigh under the monopoly granted to 
him on May 4, twenty-fifth year of Elizabeth, i.e. 1583, 
and renewed on August 9, 1588. In the Record Office 
ffiere are hundreds of these licences printed in secretary, 
in a number of different settings. The printed forms 
were available soon after the date of the granting of the 
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monopoly, the earliest noted being filled in for June 20, 
1583. In the Record Office, also in the same secretary, 
are many bundles of recognisances entered into by 
victuallers, of which the earliest noted date from the 
forty-second year of Elizabeth, i.e. 1599-1600. Mr. 
Jenkinson refers also to marriage licences as being set 
in the same type. In one series of documents it was 
used on the King’s business, on circular letters demand- 
ing loans, the earliest preserved being issued in the 
second year of James I, July 31, 1604. Editions for the 
ninth and eleventh year are also preserved. One of the 
most interesting documents printed in the script is one 
relating to the affairs of John Stowe, the chronicler and 
antiquary. This is an epitome of the letters patent 
issued on March 6, 1604, authorising Stowe to “ collect 
voluntary contributions and kind gratitudes ” in relief 
of his continued poverty.^ 

This secretary came into the possession of the Grover 
foundry, and thence to the James foundry. In the Sale 
Catalogue and Specimen of that foundry of 1782, it is 
shown under the title “ Great Primer Secretary,” along 
with Union Pearl, the Ichabod Dawks cursorials, and 
other scripts. Most of the curious matrices were 
acquired by Dr. Edmund Fry, descended to the Farm 
Street foundry, and so came into the hands of T. B. 
Reed, the author of Tie 0 /d Eng/ish Letter Foundries. 
But by that time the Great Primer Secretary had disap- 
peared. A Dutch origin has been suggested for the 
type. It so happens that through the publications of 
Messrs. Enschede, of Haarlem, the Plantin Museum at 

^ Other sheets printed in this secretary No. i are a proclamation 
of the thirty-fifth year of Eli2abeth*s reign, headed Abuses used 
concerning the heawing, sawing and measuring of timber ” (Lans- 
downe MSS., voL i6i, no. 2z), and “ A Brief of the Bill con- 
cerning Printers^'' (Ames Collection of Title-pages, p. 58), which 
relates to an act of 1614 restricting the importation of books. . 
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Antwerp, and the tesearches of MM. Sabbe and Audin, 
we have tecords and reproductions of a large number 
of Netherlands civilit&. The English secretary dilfers 
from all these, and also from the French civilit^s known 
to have been in use at Paris and Lyons in the sixteenth 
century. 

The circular letters issued by James I have been 
mentioned. The issue for the third year of his reign is 
printed in a different secretary, larger in face, and more 
upright than the Great Primer. The recognisances of 
victuallers preserved in the Record Office for the six- 
teenth year of James I are also in this secretary No. z 
(see fig. 56). From the seventeenth year of James I 
onwards, these particular forms are set in roman and 
italic. The type, however, was still in use, and as late 
as August 19, 1670, we find a Privy Council notice relat- 
ing to the infringement of the copyright for law books 
held by Richard Atkyns, set in type No. 2. This secre- 
tary was taken to York, possibly by the King’s printer, 
Robert Barker 11, who was summoned by the King to 
York in 1642. However, the two York documents I 
have seen are of rather later date, one being a jury list 
dating from the Commonwealth, in the possession of 
Messrs. Hodgson, and the other an ecclesiastical docu- 
ment, a licence for probate issued in the diocese of 
York. The printed form is for 1670, but it is filled in 
for March ii, 1678. 

Some use of secretary No. 2 is found in printed books. 
The specimens of the secretary hand displayed by the 
writing masters of the seventeenth century were usually 
engraved on copper-plates. But occasionally more 
elemental school books, consisting mainly of letter- 
press giving instructions for writing, contain a specimen 
of secretary printed from type. Edmund Coote’s The 
English Schoolmaster^ a book which appeared first in 
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1596, and was reprinted many times throughout the 
seventeenth century, gives us an example. , The early 
editions include no specimens, or none printed from 
type. But the editions of 1636, 1662, and 1673 have at 
the end a specimen of our type No. 2, consisting of an 
alphabet and a specimen from the Psalms. The edition 
of 1684, in the place of secretary, shows an Italian hand, 
printed from an engraved plate. This secretary No. 2 
is not known from any type specimen, either English 
or foreign, and has, I believe, never been shown before. 

There is still a third fount of secretary, of a still larger 
size and of more handsome design. This was used for 
the words in a music book of 1641. Scripts have fre- 
quently been used with music ; one example was shown 
by Mr. Morison Fkuron, No. 4, p. 5) from the press 
of Sebastien Cramoisy, 1625. The Netherlands type- 
designer, J. F. Rosart, says of a Financi^re cut by him 
in 175 3, that it was designed “ pour servir k la musique.” 
llie English work referred to is John Barnard’s Book 
■■■ of Selected Church Mustek, printed by Edward Griffin in 
1641 (see fig. 36). The type appears in no other book 
fjrom the same press of those preserved in the British 
Museum, nor have I found it anywhere else. Barnard’s 
book is a handsome production decorated with some 
fine calligraphic initials and tailpieces. The author’s 
preface is worth quoting for the interesting light it 
throws on correcting for the press in his day. “ If 
therefore anyone surveying this volume shall find it 
; short of what he e3q)ected, or I perhaps purposed, and 
gave out ; To him, let me answer first, that what paines 
(and I may add watchings) I have sustain’d in gathering, 
coUationing, correcting, revising this that is already 
done with such wearisome trudging up and downe to 
the Presse, so farre from my house, if no man can imagine 
c£ himseife, I am sure mine owne overtoyled body, and 
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wasted spirits feele.” It is known from other sources 
also that proof sheets were not usually sent out, but had 
to be corrected in the printing house. 

Besides these secretary types there was another kind 
of gothic script which survived even longer, a legal 
script known as court hand. This was a of con- 
siderable antiquity, of which the history is traced in 
Mr. Jenkinson’s Tie Later Court Lands of England. Its 
design remained uniform for several centuries, and in 
the writing books of the calligraphers of the seventeenth 
century there are a number of fine specimens of the 
script,! an upright hand which appears to be confined 
to England. Since stereotyped legal phrases are of 
frequent occurrence in legal documents, the cutting of 
type with which to print such passages was an obvious 
convenience, and the type was cut, but does not seem 
to have been much used. At least, such legal forms of 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth century in court 
hand as I have been able to see are either written or 
printed from plates ; for example, writs and subpoenas. 
The type is only known to me from the James Sale 
Catalogue, where two sizes are displayed, double pica 
and english. These are known to have been in the 
earlier Grover foundry, and the matrices of the pnglk h 
size were still in existence in Reed’s day, and perhaps 
still survive. The use of the court hand for legal 
documents was abolished in 1753, and its place taken 
by the script known as Engrossing. In typography, our 
last English gothic script, was a fine specimen of Engross- 
ing cut by Thomas Cottrell about 1765 for a law printer, 
William Richardson, who issued an undated broadside 
specimen of the “ New Printing Type in Imitation of 
the Law Hand.” Cottrell showed it in his specimen 
book issued about 1766. The type was, like the con- 
! C£ pi. Ixvii io Mr. Heal’s English Writing Masters,. , , ■ 
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tempotary French Ronde and German Kanzleischtift, 
somewhat romanised ; for example, many of the capitals 
and the lower-case h and r have the roman forms. The 
secretary types and the court hand are difficult to read 
for those not versed in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
documents. But Cottrell’s script is more legible for us, 
although a legal hand. 

LATIN SCRIPTS 

The Latin scripts, that is those based on the Italian 
hand, are curiously late in typographical history, and 
in fact are comparatively rare before the eighteenth 
century. In the seventeenth century we can record only 
the types of Pierre Moreau and one English specimen. 
In his article on script types in No. 4 of The Fleuron, 
Mr. Morison derives the Latin scripts from that variety 
of the Italian hand known as the Cancelleresca Bastarda. 
This is a rather less formal and more rounded script 
than that practised by Vicentino. The Venetian writing 
master, Amphiareo Vespasiano, claimed to have been 
its inventor. 

Pierre Moreau was a professional calligrapher in 
Paris who took to producing engraved books and finally 
books printed from script types. As in the case of 
dvilites and other early gothic scripts, Moreau’s types 
also were intended for book work. Between 1643 and 
1648 he printed at least ii books in these types, of which 
the earliest was an edition of Ulmitation de Jesus Christ, 
and perhaps the best known, an edition of Vergil’s 
Mneid in French (cf. fig. 57). These books were set in 
four sizes of his “ bitarde italienne.” The extract from 
the Royal Privilege granted to Moreau for the printing 
of the Virgil, reproduced in Mr. Morison’s article, reveals 
the fact that Moreau had another script of a different 
style, an upright script descended from civility based 
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on the hand known as Ronde. P, S. Foumiet’s account 
of Moreau’s scripts in the Manuel Typographiqm is some- 
what confusing ; he describes them as ronde, bdtarde 
bris^e, and bitarde ; the batarde bris& seems to be 
missing, unless it is one size of the batarde. 

Moreau’s types came into the possession of the Paris 
printer, Denys Thierry, and a fine example of their use 
by that printer is preserved in the Bagford collection in 
the British Museum, a prospectus of an edition of L. 
Moreri’s Grand Dictionaire historique. Later the types 
passed to the Collombats, father and son (Mr. Morison 
records two books), then to J. T. Herissant, whose 
widow finally sold them in 1787 to the Imprimerie 
Royale. Apart from their appearance in specimen 
books issued by the Imprimerie, the types made their 
last appearance on the paper money, the Assignats, of 
1792, a use more in accordance with modern practice 
as to scripts. 

Moreau’s books, or some of them, are fairly well 
known, but the English example of a seventeenth century 
Latin script is much more of a rarity. Mr. Morison 
reproduced a page from Articles and Pjdes for the Conduct 
of His Majesty s Army, published by Moses Pitt in 1673 
and preserved in the Record Office. Another smaller 
sheet reproduced by Mr. Morison dates from 1672. A 
third use of the type is found in Instructions for the better 
ordering of His Majesys Fleet issued by James, Duke of 
York as Lord High Admiral, c. 1680, 14 folio pages 
without imprint. The type appears to have been in the 
hands of the King’s printer, but whence it came and 
where it went is unrecorded. It is a remarkably fine 
example of an Italian script, and it would be surprising 
to learn that any contemporary English type-cutter 
could rise to such heights. 

We come now to the “ Cursorials ” of the Grover 
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(afterwards James) foundry, dating from about 1700. ■ 

An account of them is given by Rowe Mores in his 
Dissertafion, by Reed, and in Mr. Morison’s Mabod \ 

Dawks. Mores says the “cursorial is a flimsy type \ 

imitating a pseudo Italian handwriting, and fitted for . 

ladies and beaus.” They are in fact based on an in- ! 

ferior Italian hand, showing some gothic survivals. I 

The Grover foundry possessed six sizes, double pica, 
great primer, english No. i, english No. 2, pica and \ 

long primer. Of these all but the great primer are still ’ 

extant in the foundry of Messrs. Stephenson, Blake & Co., 
of Sheffield. They descended to the present owners 
from Rowe Mores through the Fry foundry and the Fann 
Street foundry (the Reeds). Ichabod Dawks began to 
print his newsletter in the english No. 2 in 1696. 

Dawks used also the double pica, and it seems probable 
that these first cursorials were cut at the instigation of 
Dawks and for the purpose of reproducing more or 
less in facsimile the manuscript newsletter which was 
handed about in the coffee houses. Two examples of 
the use of these scripts may be added to those mentioned 
by Mr. Morison. The printer, H. Aleere, whose speci- 
men sheet (c. 1710) shows the smallest size of the cur- 
sorials, inserted in Th Observator of February 7, 1708, a 
notice of “ Scriptographia,” which he described as 
suitable for blank forms. The notice is printed in the 
pica of the Grover series. The second example is a 
single sheet poem entitled Dair Warning, printed in 1710 
by John Baker, set in the double pica size. The word 
“ Scriptograpliia ” in Meere’s notice is set in the Union 
Pearl of the Grover foundry, and this shaded script is 
possibly the seventh cursorial referred to by Mores. 

This type also has survived, but except for the one 
word in The Observator I have found no example of its 
contemporary use. The whole series, in design inferior 
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to Moreau or the English script of 1672, is of con- 
siderable interest as a typographical curiosity/ 

When we reach the generation of Fournier and Luce, 
Fleischmann and Rosart, the Latin scripts of the conti- 
nental countries appear in great numbers, far too many 
to be followed in any detail here. Reproductions will 
be found in Updike, in Mr. Morison’s article, and also 
in an article by Mr. McMurtrie in Ars Typograpbica, 
vol. 2, no. 2. The names of these various scripts 
become somewhat confusing. There are tliree groups 
among the Latin scripts, the ronde, a descendant of 
civilite which is largely gothic, the bsltarde coulee, also 
called financiere because used in the Ministry of 
Finance, and the bttarde ordinaire or italienne, the 
purest form of Latin script. Fournier uses the word 
bl.tarde alone instead of batarde italienne. The finan- 
ci^re, originally a more cursive variety of the bitarde, 
in the course of time became indistinguishable from it. 

’ The three hands, now to all intents and purposes only 
two, are still shown in the 1819 specimen of the Im- 
primerie Royale, and the ronde is frequently found as a 
decorative type in French books of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Even German type-cutters were 
influenced by this flood of scripts and Latin scripts 
began to appear in Teutonic specimens, for instance in 
that of J. H. Prentzler of Frankfurt, 1774 (reproduced 
in McMurtrie). That prolific type-designer, G. B. 
Bodoni, of Parma, natur^y copied the French and pro- 
duced a score of scripts, of no great merit and with 
bewildering titles. The types which he calls Cancel- 
leresca appear to be little removed from italics, and 

^ Two sizes of the Grover Cursorials and the Union Pearl are 
shown on the Specimen Sheet of Benjamin Franklin Bache, Phila- 
delphia, which was reproduced in facsimile by Mr. McMurtrie 
in 1925. 
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when he describes them as something new in typography 
his meaning is obscure. To his ronde he gives the 
title Inglese, which supports Mr. Morison’s assertion 
that Bodoni knew little about the history of handwriting. 

In England, after the cutting of the Grover cxir- 
sorials, there is a long gap in the history of scripts. 
Neither William Caslon I, nor his son, nor Baskerville 
designed anything in this class. Thomas Cottrell, a 
pupil of Caslon’s, whose own foundry was established 
in 1757, began a new vogue with a script which dated 
from 1774 (see the reproduction in McMurtrie).i He 
was influenced partly by the French, but introduced an 
innovation which was in turn copied by the continental 
founders. Cottrell attempted to produce the illusion 
of actual script by fitting his letters with exactness. 
This excess of ingenuity was particularly associated with 
the English founders, and the type was called “ Anglaise ” 
by its imitators in France, the Didots and others. In 
England aU the other founders soon had their new 
scripts in the style of Cottrell ; it is possible that^ one 
of them even preceded him with the script which was 
cut for Dr. John Trusler. According to Tirfipetley, 
Dr. Trusler began his project for printing his sermons 
in imitation of manuscript as early as 1771.® All these 
types, Cottrell’s, Trusler’s and that of Caslon, which 
appeared in 1785 (see fig. 58), still had considerable 
traces of the true Italian hand. But after a few years 
these scripts became “ modern ” by a greater differentia- 
tion of the thick and thin strokes and increased ingenuity 
in imitating a current round hand. Then we get the 
typical Anglaise^ admired and copied by the Didots, the 

^ See also a reproduction in Berry and Johnson’s ’English Tjpe 
Specimen Books. 

See Mr. Morison’s account of Trusler and his type in The 
Fkuron No. 7. 



script of the nineteenth century. The types of the 
Cottrell and Trusler class were the last good scripts 
until we reach the work of the present generation; 
they perished at the same time as italic, with the intro- 
duction of the modern face. 



Chapter 8 

EARLY ADVERTISING TYPES : FAT FACES 
AND EGYPTIANS 

Advertising types, as distinct from book types, are 
little more than a cenf^ old. The decorated’ and 
outline letters of the eighteenth century, popularised 
1^ the. Paris founder, P. S, Fournier, were intended in 
the first place for display on title-pages, but in the early 
years of the nineteenth century English founders de- 
signed several types which, however they might be 
used, were intended for poster work. The earliest of 
tocse were the fat faces and Egyptians, both probably 
due to Robert Thome, the man who led the way in 
introducing the modern face into this country. 

_ There are three sources in which one can trace the 
history of these early display letters ; there is first of all 
the evidence of contemporary writers on typography 
secondly the specimen books of the founders, and 
tilirdly, documents in wliich the types were actually 
used. The contemporary writers were naturally at that 
period not greatly interested in advertising or its typo- 
gtaphy. They have little to say on the subject and that 
little generally contemptuous. Hansard, in his Tyto- 
^aphta, i 8 a 5 , shows them as “typographical mon- 
sttosities, and in another passage writes of the “ folly 
of fat-faced preposterous disproportions.” 

He does, however, give us some definite information 
where he says that “the extremely bold and fat letter, 
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which had entirely changed the appearance of posters 
were ikst designed by Robert Thome. Our second 
source, the founders’ specimens, fails us in the matter 
of the fat faces, as Thorne himself issued no book of 
specimens after 1803, and the first display of his jobbing 
types is in the specimen of his successor, William 
Thorowgood, published in 1820. Vincent Figgins’s 
specimen of 1 8 1 3 and Fry’s of 1 81 5 both show the design, 
but from our third source we know that it had already 
been in use for several years before 1813. In the early 
years of the nineteenth century, the state lotteries were 
highly popular, and the bills issued by the various con- 
tractors who organised the sale of tickets are interesting 
documents for the history of jobbing types. From the 
year 1806 onwards, especially on the bills of one of the 
chief contractors, T. Bish, fat faces are generally used. 
Again the posters of Drury Lane Theatre adopted the 
new letter from the year 1807. Whatever the intentions 
of the original founder, the smaller sizes of the fat faces 
soon came into use for display in books ; examples may 
be found on the title-page of the Scot’s Magas^ine for 1809, 
and in the Annual Kepster for 1808, issued in 1810. 
The publishers of the more sensational books, such as 
reports of murder trials or political trials, as might be 
expected, found these exaggerated letters suited to their 
purpose. The political satires and controversial tracts 
of the bookseller, William Hone, offer many examples 
of their use. 

The fat face was simply Thorne’s modern face with the 
thick strokes swollen out, the thin strokes remaining 
hair-lines. The thin, flat serifs, the monotonously 
uniform width of capitals, the vertic^ stress, and other 
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characteristics of the modern, face are repeated. Under 
this process of fattening, some of the letters became 
remarkably overweighted, for instance both the capital 
and the lower-case G. In spite of this and notwith- 
standing the strictures of connoisseurs like Hansard, the 
type had its uses in display, even in books. The Lee 
Priory Press, founded in 1813, with the support of Sir 
Samuel Egerton Brydges, with John Johnson as typo- 
grapher, was in the forefront of fashion. Its types 
were all modern, and the use of small sizes of fat faces 
in headings convinces one that the design was not so 
preposterous as Hansard asserted. It was taken up by 
Continental founders, and the Imprimerie Royale in 
Paris even took the — ^for them — ^unprecedented step of 
commissioning Thome, a foreigner, in 1818, to cut some 
fat faces for their use as a new form of display type. 

The reason for the adoption of the name Egyptian 
for a particular style of letter is hard to discover. Mr, 
Updike’s reference to Egyptian “ darkness ” hardly 
carries conviction. It may be that the heavy squMeness 
of the design in some way reminded the inventor of the 
style of Egyptian architecture. At any rate, it is clear 
that he chose a name which was at the time of frequent 
occurrence in the public press. We may compare the 
origin of the names Ijocarno and Zeppelin as applied to 
two types designed by Professor Koch. There was a 
considerable revival of the study of Egyptian antiquities 
in the early years of the nineteenth century, arising out 
of Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt. Archasologists 
accompanied the First Consul to the East, and, as a 
result of their work, the early history of Egypt began 
to be better known in Western Europe. The Rosetta 
Stone, which provided the clue to the reading of Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, was brought to London in 1802, and 
for some years afterwards, not only the learned period!- 
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cals, but also the more popular journals, such as the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, included much comment on 
Egyptian archaeology. 

No contemporary writer explicitly states that the type 
known as Egyptian was originally designed by Robert 
Thorne, but the name first ocaxrs in connection with 
his foundry. From the catalogue of the sale of the 
Thorne foundry, which took place in June, 1820, it 
appears that among the matrices were six sets of Eg}rp- 
tians, 2-line great primer to brevier. In the specimen 
issued by Thorowgood in 1820, already mentioned, these 
Egyptians are displayed. But 'already, as early as 1815, 
in a specimen of Vincent Figgins there had appeared 
three sizes of Antique, upper-case only, and in 1820 
other founders had shown the letter, so that Thorne’s 
priority is not beyond dispute. In the latter year, 
Edmund Fry’s firm and Blake, Garnett & Co., of 
Sheffield, who had recently bought the foundry of 
WiUiam Caslon IV, both copied the design under the 
name of Antique. At least the probability is that 
Egyptian was the original name, and antique the copy. 
In the following year, the original Caslon firm produced 
their version, also under the name Antique. In 1823, 
we find an Antique in the specimen of Wilson of Glasgow, 
while in 1825, Bower, Bacon & Co. ventured to use the 
original name, Egyptian. In an article in the Archiv fur 
Buchgemrbe (Hft. 4, 1931), by Dr. H. Bockwitz, on 
Egyptians and grotesques, there will be found a list of 
some Continental specimens which display the design, 
the earliest being that by Andreas of Frankfurt, of 1830. 

Mr. Updike quotes a remark from a book of 1806 
referring to the lettering of “ fashionable Egyptian sign- 
boards.” Whether this lettering had the characteristics 
of the founder’s design does not appear. At least we 
can be confident that there was no Egyptian type in 
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existence in 1806. Is it possible that the fat faces were 
originally so desctibed ? The bills of the lottery con- 
tractors ate again a useful guide to the earliest appear- 
ance of the type ; it was in regular use in the year 1817. 
There is one sheet referring to a draw to take place on 
January 21,1817, ’which bears the imprint of one Thorow- 
good of Wood Street, Cheapside. This was a brother 
of William Thorowgood, and oddly enough, William 
is said to have purchased Thorne’s foundry with the 
prize money of a lottery ticket. From the Thorowgood 
sheet it follows that the type must have been on the 
market by 1816. William Hone was using the type 
in 1819, and in 1820 it is found frequently on sheets 
relating to the trial of Queen Caroline. From March, 
1821, it occurs on the play-bills of Drury Lane Theatre, 
and from that year onwards is not uncommonly used as a 
heading type in ordinary books. 

The chief characteristics of Egyptian are the monotone, 
or almost monotone colour, and the horizontal square 
or slab serifs, which are almost equal in thickness to 
the main strokes. These characteristics, of. course, 
result in a heavy black letter. The descenders, as one 
would expect in a type of the kind intended for display 
work, are very short. As the traditional Egyptians 
were designed by the men who had recently abandoned 
their old-face types in favour of the modem face, the 
new display type had naturally a number of features in 
common with the modem face. The upper-case in 
particular had that monotonous uniformity of width 
which is found in all modem faces. Of individual 
letters, the G, the short-ranging J, and the R with a 
curved tail conform to the same standard. In the 
lower-case, the e is the best example of the prevailing 
fashion. We have noted tihat the colour is not entirely 
monotone, and in this letter the stress is definitely verti- 
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cal ; the large eye of the e and the height of the t are 
further points. There have been other versions of the 
Egyptian under different names and various types derived 
from the same source. That freak t3rpe called Italian, 
and later French Antique, first displayed by the Caslons 
in 1821, seems to be inspired by the Egyptian. In this 
“ monstrosity ” to use Hansard’s word, the serifs have 
become thicker than the main strokes ; the design, so 
to speak, stands on its head. Ionic in some cases appears 
to be only another name for Egyptian. 

SANS SERIFS 

The third group of display types which was produced 
by the same generation of printers is that of the Sans 
Serifs. Although this group apparently did not come 
into use until the 1830’s, it made, at any rate, one 
appearance in a specimen book of about 1816, that of 
William Caslon IV. In that book there is one line 
set in sans serif capitals. Two Line English in size. 
It seems then that the sans serifs also competed for 
the name Egyptian. The name was finally allocated to 
another style, and the type itself seems to have been an 
unsuccessful experiment on the part of Caslon, and we 
hear notliing more of it until 1 832. In that year Vincent 
Figgins displayed it under the name sans serif and Wil- 
liam Thorowgood, successor to Thorne, under the 
name grotesque. Thorowgood’s specimen book of 
1832 was a supplement and as Figgins displayed more 
sizes of the type, it seems probable that he was the 
originator of this revival. In 1 8 3 3 Blake and Stephenson 
of Sheffield showed the design as sans-surryphs, and in 
1834 the Caslon firm followed with their version. 
Thorowgood’s name grotesque seems hardly suitable, 
though not so absurd as the name gothic, given to it 
by the American and by some English founders. The. 
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name is presumably due to the fact that the early types 
in this style were heavy, black letters, which by their 
colour recalled the early gothic or black-letter t3rpes. 
Figgin’s name at least describes one of the two main 
characteristics of the design, the absence of serifs. 
The other characteristic is the monotone colour, and 
equal weight of all strokes. The sans serif is in fact an 
Egyptian with the serifs knocked off, and it is probable 
that that was the manner of its creation. 

The early sans serif founts consisted of an upper-case 
only, and all these capitals were of uniform width. 
Given the period in which it was first designed it was 
inevitable that, like the fat faces and Egyptians, the 
sans serifs should share that characteristic feature of 
the modern-face roman. This peculiarity in conjunction 
with the monotone face resulted in some of the letters 
being heavily overweighted, for instance the G’s and M’s. 
The earliest founts were ail of heavy weight, and it 
was some years before lighter faces were cut. The 
Caslon design called Doric, was shown in a number of 
weights in their specimen book of 1857, but with no 
modification of the original forms. The addition of a 
lower-case was of even later date, apparently not before 
the seventies in this country, although a German firm, 
Schelter & Giesecke, had displayed a lower-case in 1850. 

These three display types, the fat faces, the Eg3rptians, 
or antiques, and the sans serifs, remained unchanged 
throughout the nineteenth century. The present-day 
revival of the three groups is an indication that there 
was something good in them. The manner in which 
they have been modified is in accordance with the change 
in our general typography ; the letters have been made 
to conform to earlier and better designs, and the bad 
features derived from the modern-face roman have been 
eliminated. 
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As to the other display types of the nineteenth century 
they certainly deserve Hansard’s description of mon- 
strosities. The ornamented three-dimensional letters 
such as appear in the Caslon specimen books of the 
mid-nineteenth century were doubtless cut in all serious- 
ness, but are surely quite the worst letters ever shown 
in any founder’s specimen. 
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Chapter 9 

TYPE SPECIMENS 

The importance of type specimens for the study of 
typographical history is self-evident. In the pages of 
this book we have described several cases in which the 
discovery of hitherto unknown specimens has thrown a 
flood of light on the origin of particular designs. This 
source, of course, is almost entirely lacking for the 
early days of printing. Even when tire type-founders 
were well-established as a separate trade and had formed 
the habit of issuing sheets or books displaying their 
types, such specimens have often not survived down .to 
our day. They were regarded as of temporary use and 
not as historical documents- It is only in comparatively 
recent years that attempts have been made to gather 
these documents together. In England the pioneers 
were William Blades and T. B. Reed. Charles Enschede 
has made a good beginning for the Dutch founders, 
whilst Gustav Mori, Friedrich Bauer and Marius Audin 
have collected much material relating to German and 
French founders.^ 

For the fifteenth century we have only one type 
specimen sheet, if we exclude the advertisement of Peter 
Schoffer of Mainz on which he gives a specimen of the 
Psalter type ; the words “ Hie est littera Psalteri ” being 
set therein. Erhard RatdolFs sheet, which like most of 

^ For a general list of Type Specimen Books and Sheets to 1830 
see Peddie’s StAtject Index ef Books before 1880, 1933. 
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the earliet specimens, has survived in one copy only, 
shows ten sizes of Rotunda, three of roman, and one 
Greek. The sheet is dated from Augsburg, i486, and 
was issued by Ratdolt on his return from Venice to 
his native city, no doubt for the convenience of possible 
customers for his press. He would not be selling type 
at that date to other printers. The next surviving sheet, 
also a unique copy, is that of Johann Petri of Nuremberg, 
1525, displaying three romans, two italics, a Greek, a 
Hebrew and two Frakturs. That these types were 
actually cut by Petri and were not merely his stock is 
inferred from what his brother-in-law, Johann Neudorffer, 
has to say of him in his Nachrichten. Neudorffer says 
that he was competent to make any instrument pertaining 
to printing. Petti again was a printer and to what 
extent he was a founder working for other printers has 
not been worked out. At any rate Friedrich Pepyus 
of Nuremberg used some of his types. Of the next 
German type sheet, that of Valentin Geyssler, also of 
Nuremberg, 1561, I know nothing beyond its mention 
in the lists. It has not, I beUeve, been reproduced. 
Christopher Plantin’s Index characterum of 1567 is the 
first specimen book, and a very important one. It is 
again a printer’s specimen, but from the documents 
preserved in the Antwerp Museum we can arrive at 
some conclusions concerning the men who cut his 
types. The specimens of Guillaume Le Be reproduced 
by Henri Omont are really only proofs, not intended for 
publication, but the next sheet, that of the Egenolff- 
Berners Foundry, Frankfurt, 1592, is one of the land- 
marks in typographic history. It is not only the first 
undoubted specimen of a foundry, but has the further 
importance diat the names of the designers of the types 
shown are appended to their designs. This sheet has 
already been referred to many times in these pages. ; ; 
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With the seyenteenth centuiy specimen books begin 
to be more frequent. The Frankfurt house, however, 
continued to issue large broadsides and the other firms 
wliich set up in Frankfurt in competition followed their 
lead. _ Sheets issued by J. P. Fievet, Reinhard Voskens 
and his successor, J. A. Schmid, and in the next century 
J. H. Stubenvoil, C. A. RoUoux, J. F. Halle and J. H. 
Scloippel, are known. Herr Gustav Mori has planned a 
book of reproductions of these Frankfurt sheets, which 
should be most helpful for the general history of types 
used in Northern Europe and should also show how far 
the minor foundries were really independent concerns 
and to what extent they were dependent on the bigger 
houses. It wiU probably prove that many of the types 
displayed by the smaller Frankfurt firms were in fact the 
same as those of the Luther firm. These smaller men 
were often merely casters and not cutters of types. 

Three early seventeenth century books of type speci- 
mens ate known. The first is that of G. L. Fuhrmann 
of Nuremberg^ i6i6. Here again by no means all the 
types shown were cut by Fuhrmann; some of the 
romans appear to be Garamonds and most of the italics 
Granjon’s. For instance we see the “ Cicero currens ” 
of the Egenolff sheet, 1592, which we^ have found to be 
in the stock of Plantin and also to be one of the Fell 
types. The second book is that of Jean Jannon of 
Sedan, 1622, the importance of which has already been 
considered ; the third is the first specimen of the Stam- 
pers Vaticana, Rome, 1628, a book fully described by 
Mr. Updike. After this book of 1628, there is a long 
In Italian specimens, apparently nothing more untif 
W)e peach the generation of Bodoni. This century is, 
of cour^, the great age of the Dutch founders, chief of 
"wccc Chtistoflfel van Di|k and tht Vpsk^iia* Tkte 
Ym Dijfc specimen and, the printer’s specimens qf ^hq 
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lilzevieis nave been the subject of a special study by 
Charles Enschede. Reproductions of other Dutch 
sheets of the period would be helpfiil, particularly in 
connection with English printing. We know that 
about 1700 there was much Dutch type in England. 
When does tliis Dutch importation begin and from 
what foundries ? Probably not until after the Common- 
wealth. A reproduction of the sheet of Jan van Hout, 
Leyden, 1593, parts of which are shown in Charles 
Enschede’s book, would be of great interest. 

In the eighteenth century there is no lack of material, 
especially in the Low Countries and France, in the 
generation of Fleischmann and Rosart, of Luce and 
Fournier, and a little later of Bodoni in Italy. In this 
century in France the type specimen book reached its 
zenith ; we have book after book of great beauty, while 
P. S. Fournier’s MoMes de Caracthes, 1742, is surely the 
most beautiful work of its class ever produced. Again 
we find a number of minor founders who apparently 
did not cut their own types, or only some of tb^m. 
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have already been referred to in this book ; blacks, some 
probably of the sixteenth century, the great primer 
secretary used by Sir Walter Raleigh, the cursorials 
from the Grover foundry, and the Alexandrian Greek, a 
type dating from c. 1643 based on the earliest Greek 
Biblical manuscripts. 

The first well-printed display of English types is the 
1734 sheet of William Caslon. There are many copies 
known of this famous sheet bearing the date 1734, but 
only two of the real first edition, with the address 
Ironmonger Row, one in the British Museum and one 
in the library of the American Typefounders. The 
other editions, still dated 1734, but bearing the address 
Chiswell Street, appeared in Chambers’ Cyclopcedia of 
1738 and subsequent editions. Meanwhile Caslon him- 
self had published other sheets, one in 1742, on which 
William Caslon IPs name occurs for the first ttmpj 
another in 1748 and a third in 1749. The increasing 
interest in the collecting of specimens is illustrated by 
the recent history of these sheets of 1742 and 1748. 
Reed, writing in 1887, referred to them as lost sheets. 
Mr. Updike sent a communication to The F kurort No. i, 
describing a newly discovered copy of the 1748 sheet. 
It now appears that there is also a copy of this “ lost ” 
specimen in the Bodleian, and that of the 1742 sheet 
at least four copies are known. It was William Caslon 
who first began the practice of setting the text of his 
specimens in that notorious passage from Cicero’s 
Catiline Orations which begins : “ Quousque tan- 

dem. . . .” It is unfortunate that other English 
founders thought fit to copy him here, because the 
particular passage is ill chosen from the point of view 
of the number of letters occurring. There is, for 
example, no lower-case g in the first few lines, so that 
g is never shown in the larger sizes. 
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Stockholm, being know. To this generation belongs 
also the first specimens of an Irish founder, that of 
Stephen Parker of Dublin, 1769. The first two speci- 
mens of John Bell’s British Letter Foundry, 1788 and 
1789, are also known from a single copy only, in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. Richard Austin, punch-cutter 
for John Bell, afterwards had his own foundry in Wor- 
ship Street, and the first specimen which he issued, in 
1819, was unknown to Reed, who refers to a later edition 
of 1827. In the Victorian age the founders’ specimens 
still have their value as documents in the his tory of 
typography, but have quite lost the attractive appearance 
of their predecessors in the eighteenth century. 
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